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THE WINGS OF FORTUNE. 
Fair fortune you are wild aad coy, 
Fickle, mysterious, and shy ... 
And so we lost you, Love and IL! 
And now, at last, because we find 
Your golden footprints, Love the boy, 
Dreams you are near... but Love is 
blind! 
Yet, surely sorrow’s arms unwind 
From this tired heart, and dark distress 
Fades softly ... softly from the world: 
And in Hope’s silver sky unfurled, 
I see the banners of delight! 
And the gray heaven of life grows 
bright 
With the red dawn of happiness... 
As with a laughing look Love flings 
His heavy crown of thorns away... 
Fair fortune, you are wild and coy, 
And ah! I fear you will not stay. 
But Love has caught you by the 
wings ... 
And radiant as Eurydice 
By her brave poet’s song set free, 
I rush into the arms of Joy! 
Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. 


JENNY JONES. 


(After the Welsh.) 


One morn from Llangollen’s dim violet 
valley 
Light-hearted I clambered to Gaer 
Dinas Bran. 
O’er Cynwyd and Corwen I saw the 
sun sally, 
Ruabon’s far ridges faint flushed 
with the dawn. 
As I looked Berwyn’s waters to silver 
were smitten, 
And Dee danced in diamonds to left 
and to right; 
But when one lone cottage my lover's 
eyes lit on, 
Sure ev’rything else faded out of my 
sight. 


From the castle down hill, like a deer, 
I went racing; 
With heart pit-a-patting 1 leapt the 
ford stones; 
My feet through the air, like a pair of 
swifts chasing, 
Flew straight to the doorstep of 
sweet Jenny Jones. 
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She sat by her father and I by her 
brother, 
Her sisters, like roses, ranged round 
me for choice; 
But of all and of any I only saw 
Jenny, 
And listened alone to each tone of 
her voice. 


In the church of Llangollen, when joy 
bells were chiming, 
If once my wits wandered right well 
I know why. 
’Twas Jenny’s “I take thee” to heav’n 
sent them climbing, 
Until her soft touch drew me down 
from the sky. 
I love a good neighbor, I love rest and 
labor, 
Good music and preaching, my pipe 
and my purse; 
But, beyond all and any, I love my 
own Jenny 
For richer, for poorer, for better, for 
worse! 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 
The Spectator. 







TO THE ANGEL OF THE DAWN. 


O, Angel Pitiful, 

That silently heralds the Dawn! 
Stoop with thy wings indrawn, 
Thy very glance is cool. 


Receding tides of Sleep 

Have left me here, the prey 

Of imaginings, wistful, deep——. 
Things that may never be... 


Sleep’s sea where drowned I lay, 
Has ebbed away from me, 

Its stealthy ynagic ripples creep 
Nor moisten me with spray. 


On the shore of an unknown day, 
An undiscovered land, 

A waste of sand and stones, I stand. 
Dim-litten, gray are sky and sea, 
The arid beach is gray. 


O Pardoner! I pray: 
Look on me! Make a few 
Green herbs to grow—a draught of dew 
To fall on me, that so I may 
Strive in Thy wake, anew! 
J. Marjoram. 


The Nation. 
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NOTES ON THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA.' 


It is difficult, when we look back at 
the theatre as it was in Shakespeare's 
time, to imagine how adequate per- 
formances could have been given of 
the great Elizabethan plays. There 
was not then, as there is now, a sharp 
line drawn between the stage and the 
auditorium, and the spectators some- 
times crowded upon the stage itself. 
They brought their stools with them, 
and sat just where they liked; and 
probably the more they succeeded in 
interfering with the play, the better 
they were pleased. Their chatter was 
incessant, and when they took the 
trouble—which was not often—to at- 
tend to the performance, they loudly 
criticised the actors. Elsewhere in the 
house orange girls and apprentices ex- 
changed inelegant jokes, or howls of 
disapproval rose to greet some unpopu- 
lar player. All was noise and confu- 
sion, and the performers must have 
had to shout in order to make them- 
selves heard. That they did make 
themselves heard we may rest assured, 
although there were no. elaborate 
scenes, no pretty faces to attract the 
public. Scenery was to all intents and 
purposes unknown, female characters 
were represented by young men or 
boys, and only by the beauty of the 
lines to be delivered could the drama 
hope to appeal. Some such state as 
that, we are told, is the ideal state of 
the drama, but I cannot believe that 
all was well with the Elizabethan 
theatre. The ill manners of the audi- 
ence made refined acting impossible, 
and for the noble lines of the great 
dramatists of the time the voices of the 
actors had, as it were, to carve a way 
by force through the din. There may 


1 The substance of a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution on Saturday, the 25th of 
May, 1907. 


have been great actors in those days— 
we do not know—but the conditions 
were such, I am convinced, that it was 
impossible to create upon the stage 
that illusion which is, after all, the 
making of the acted play. Recitation 
is not enough, there must not be 
merely a saying or a singing of the 
lines, there must be impersonation of 
the characters as well. 

Little attempt was made for many 
years after Shakespeare’s time to im- 
prove the mounting of plays. The first 
step towards better things was the 
casting of women for female parts; 
but until quite late in the eighteenth 
century, we still find the audience 
overtiowing on to the stage and Mac- 
beth and Hamlet played in the costume 
of the day. Young fops and men about 
town had come to regard it as their 
right to sit or stand on the stage or in 
the wings during the performance; 
and, aS manager after manager 
dreaded facing the storm which would 
have been aroused if he had evicted 
these impertinent fellows from the 
stage, a regrettable feature of the thea- 
tre, that quite spoiled the illusion of 
the play, lingered on and on until the 
time of Garrick. As for mounting the 
play with appropriate scenery or dress- 
ing the characters in appropriate cos- 
tumes, the managers had neither the 
taste nor the money to do these things; 
and if an audience would take Hamlet 
in a Georgian wig and knee-breeches 
quite seriously, was it worth while to 
spend money in dressing him in the 
costume of his own period? The rise 
of luxury on the stage is comparatively 
modern, dating from Charles Kean. 

Nowadays the theatre is as sumptu- 
ous as of old it was barren. Some say 
that it is too sumptuous, and cry out 
for a return to the simplicity of the 
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past. 1 was talking over this matter 
lately with a very candid friend, and 
the conversation turned on the proper 
way of producing a play. “Some man- 
agers spend,” he said, “huge sums on 
the brilliant staging of indifferent 
plays, and glitter and tinkle win for 
authors success which they certainly 
do not deserve. I should be the last 
man in the world to ask for a slovenly 
and niggardly mounting, but I do 
think that managers would do well to 
see that the plays they produce are 
worthy of the handsome accessories of 
the modern stage. Every season in 
London many plays are mounted witha 
magnificence that their intrinsic virtue 
does not justify; huge sums are spent 
on the perfection of details, although 
the whole may be a shapeless, incohe- 
rent mass. It is a pity that the con- 
scientiousness and thoroughness with 
which the staging is done does not ex- 
tend more often to the construction 
and writing of the play. The gentle- 
man who most realistically smashes 
forty pounds’ worth of furniture every 
night would much better spend thit 
money in buying a good play. I re- 
member once seeing a pantomime in 
which Cinderella’s slipper was said to 
have cost a hundred pounds; and I am 
sure that, if it had cost only one pounu, 
it would have looked quite as bright to 
the pit and stalls. If this scrupulous- 
ness in matters of stage management 
were accompanied by a like scrupu- 
lousness in other directions, there 
would be nothing but praise to speak; 
but too, too often the words and spirit 
of a play seem so poor in the midst of 
magnificent scenery that one half sus- 
pects that Peter has been robbed to 
pay Paul. The desire to do the staging 
well is excellent, but the result is often 
disastrous. It seems to me that the 
better we are able to furnish the stage, 
the less we ask of the play itself. The 
art of producing plays is higher to-day 
than at any other time, higher in Lon- 
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don than in any other place; but, if 
you and I went a round of the theatres 
to-night, we should not find anything 
exceptionally great in the way of 
drama. We say we have no dramatist, 
but we show ourselves so well able to 
get on without him that we hardly en- 
courage him to step forward; and we 
must blame ourselves, not him, for 
his absence. In the old days the draim- 
atist was the first person to be called 
in; now he is the last. ' Everything 
has been settled, the cast, the scenery, 
the cost, before he is called in to write 
some rubbishy dialogue. If we have 
no great dramatist, it is largely be- 
cause dramatists have come to take 
themselves at the low value at which 
we take them, and to see themselves 
the subordinates of the property-mas- 
ter and the scene-painter.” 

A little later my friend said: “Soon 
we shall give Shakespeare in dumb 
show, without any words at all; the 
plays of the greatest writer in the lit- 
erature of the world will become mere 
spectacies. The play is nothing, the 
acting is nothing; we ask simply for 
the show, the cost of which is our won- 
der as we sit, awed by splendor, in 
the stalls or pit. We no longer com- 
pare A’s Hamlet with B’s, but A’s pro- 
duction of Hamlet with B’s production 
of Hamlet. What if A’s reading of the 
part is the more artistic? B’s specta- 
cle is the more splendid, and we go to 
see B. And is it not the case that this 
elaboration in scenic realism is carried 
to an absurd pitch? In Shakespearean 
revivals, is not the music of the poet 
too often obscured, if not absolutely 
drowned, by the burbling of a brook 
or the twittering of birds?’ 

There is some truth in all this, but 
there is more exaggeration. It is true 
that managers do vie with one another 
in the magnificence of their produc- 
tions, but is this rivalry bad for the 
stage? 1 hardly think so. The plays 
we give and the actors we “present” 
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are certainly better than those of a 
generation ago, when less attention 
was paid to the mounting of pieces 
than is paid now. Our acting may not 
have improved quite to the extent that 
our staging has, but it has improved, 
and plays certainly do create illusion 
now as they never did in the days 
when details were neglected. And let 
it be remembered that the most mag- 
nificent productions on the modern 
stage are probably those given to 
Shakespeare. These productions may 
not be wholly worthy of Shakespeare, 
but Shakespeare is worthy of the taste 
and skill and care and money that they 
represent, for surely nothing in the 
way of dress or of scenery can be too 
good to use in the staging of a great 
man’s great plays. If the rivalry of 
managers to do honor to the master 
has led to a long succession of notable 
triumphs in the scenic art, has much 
harm been done? To produce Shake- 
speare well is no more to deny the in- 
tellectuality of Shakespeare than to 
serve a good dinner well is to deny the 
excellence of the dinner. That mana- 
gers sometimes overdo the production 
of a poor play I admit, but I should 
not like to see our managers a whit less 
zealous to give Shakespeare as good a 
setting as the resources of the stage 
will allow. Nor do I think that those 
persons who call for a simpler staging 
of Shakespeare would really like that 
simpler staging if they got it. It is 
cheap to produce Shakespeare with 
only a few curtains, but it is not neces- 
sarily more artistic than to produce 
him with well-painted scenery and 
tuneful music, It must not be thought 
that managers want to improve Shake- 
speare; they want simply to do some- 
thing worthy of the plays he has left 
as so handsome a legacy to the stages 
of the world. 

Is the public to blame for much that 
is wrong in the modern English drama? 
On that point the drama’s doctors most 
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certainly disagree; but I venture to 
think that most of them will allow that 
the majority of the public in this coun- 
try does not take the drama seriously. 
What, then, is there to encourage the 
drama to take itself seriously? Per- 
haps dramatists and their interpreters 
should insist upon a better recognition 
of the drama as an art, but the public 
will have it that the drama is only 
an entertainment, and those who have 
their daily bread to win must needs 
follow the public. That “the drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give” is an 
old and true saying. If the public be 
frivolous, the drama must be frivolous, 
or those who are connected with the 
theatre will starve, 

It has been said that, as a nation, we 
are not, like the French, instinctively 
artistic. A visitor was strolling re- 
cently through a loan exhibition of 
works of art in the East End of Lon- 
don, and, coming upon a beautiful trip- 
tych representing the “Last Supper,” 
he stopped a few minutes to examine 
and admire. Two French girls of the 
working class came by, and they too 
were arrested by its beauty. “Que 
c’est beau,” said one: “Oui, c’est bien 
beau,” said the other; and my friend 
will never forget the mingled admira- 
tion and reverence with which the 
words were spoken—admiration for the 
artist’s work, reverence for his subject. 
A few minutes afterwards two English 
girls of the same class came up. Only 
one of them troubled to look at it, but 
she quickly nudged her companion: 
“Lor, Liza,” she said, “they ’ad waiters 
even in those days.” 

The story is, I think, typical of the 
difference between the point of view 
with regard to art in this country and 
the point of view in France or Ger- 
many. To those French girls the pic- 
ture needed no explanation, for they 
had unconsciously realized the signifi- 
cance of Goethe’s cry: “Art still has 
truth, take refuge there.” Their Eng- 
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lish sisters need instruction to under- 
stand the subject of the picture; and, 
above all, some measure of reverence 
to appreciate it. 

The public wants to be entertained, 
and therefore the theatre honestly en- 
deavors to supply the entertainment 
that is wanted. It is easy to be piously 
shocked by this state of affairs, but 
before we condemn we must first ask 
ourselves, Why is the public so frivo- 
lous? The answer does not imply, as 
we might expect, a degeneration in 
taste. The public would, we may 
safely conjecture, still appreciate the 
best in art if only there were time. 
These are hustling days, more persons 
have to work for a living, and men 
ure harder pushed to succeed in busi- 
hess than formerly, and the public 
comes tired to the theatre. More and 
more the office and the mart demand of 
our energies more and more strenuous 
work, and more and more we pray that 
we may not be asked to think when 
the day’s work is over. It would be 
wrong to blame the man who, after 
eight or ten hours’ worry in the City, 
rather resents being asked by the dram- 
atist to solve some knotty moral prob- 
lem. The man has done his duty 
grimly all through the day, and now, 
when evening comes, he wants to 
laugh, not to think. Another three 
hours’ thinking will do his health no 
good; rest, recreation are his need, not 
study. Problems enough have con- 
fronted him all day; his mind is raw 
from the assaults of problems; and to 
have to think, to be made to think, in 
the theatre hurts. It is not that his 
nature makes him, but that circum- 
stances drive him to be frivolous. He 
is frivolous as a playgoer simply be- 
cause he is strenuous as a citizen. 
The strenuous playgoer is the man 
who is so fortunate as to be able to 
stand outside the battle of life, and 
that man nowadays is somewhat diffi- 
cult to find. There is no doubt that we 
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have to work far harder than we used 
to get a living, and that to exert our- 
selves in our pleasures adds to a strain 
that we already find severe. It is a 
pity that Art suffers through the stren- 
uousness of modern life, but the artist 
must not talk as if a strenuous world 
were a bad world. Man may bea very 
hard materialistic fellow at this pres- 
ent moment, but it is hardly his fault; 
he has to be, unless he wishes to go 
under. The appreciation of good 
things is still within him, and is only 
waiting for an opportunity of showing 
itself once more. Until that time the- 
atrical people are best advised to give 
him in a wholesome form the light en- 
tertainment that will soothe his tired 
mind. So long as the theatre remains 
wholesome, we may rest assured that 
there is no harm in our being as friv- 
olous as the public asks, All the same, 
we wish that the public had the time 
to take us more seriously. Believe me, 
the actor requires very little encour- 
agement to take himself seriously, but 
at present he has to look very far be- 
fore he can find that little encourage- 
ment, 

London, the most strenuows of our 
cities, is the death-bed of the poetic 
drama. Shakespeare may, perhaps, just 
pay his way, but any other poetic plays 
are doomed to failure. Twice in the 
past two years a poetic play of real 
promise has been received with scant 
courtesy, and roughly dismissed as 
something not worth considering. I 
am afraid that, in our fear of being 
made to think in the theatre, we are a 
little unjust, and condemn as unsuita- 
ble for our entertainment much drama 
that we have never really tested. That 
the mind tired by a day’s work does 
not wish to be led across the plough, 
through ditch and hedge, up hill and 
down dale, in a sort of paper chase 
after some elusive problem has been 
already suggested; but it would not be 
safe to say that the mind tired by a 
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day’s work objects to being carried far 
afield by fancy. To an exhausted mind 
nothing is more restful than a meeting 
with a fresh, vigorous intellect that 
will do the thinking for two; and I am 
sure that we make too much of a bogey 
of intellectuality in a play. The in- 
tellectual play does not necessarily tire 
the audience. Often it soothes, some- 
times it stimulates, but we dare not 
run the risk of being bored, and we 
will not go to see the thoughtful drama, 
whether it be natural or poetic. It 
may be true that our heads are so 
tired in the evening that a good com- 
edy or a poetic piece would make them 
ache; but, honestly, I do not think we 
have ever really proved to ourselves 
that this is so, Certainly many of 
those who emphatically condemn the 
poetic drama as tiresome would find 
it very hard to mention any poetic 
piece that they have seen. 

In the Provinces the poetic drama 
does a little better than in London. 
Shakespeare, undoubtedly, is more pop- 
ular in the country than in the capital. 
The runs, though actually shorter, are 
comparatively longer, and the enthusi- 
asm is greater. A Shakespeare revival 
in Manchester makes a wider appeal 
than does a similar revival in London. 
Perhaps the Provincial public finds 
business less exacting and is less tired 
in the evenings, but certain it is that 
the manager whe wishes to play 
Shakespeare for profit, should play it in 
the Provinces. This is a hopeful sign. 
If we want to know the attitude of the 
nation towards this or that, we must 
learn the attitude of the Provinces. 
When, then, we find the Provinces 
fond of Shakespeare, we may conclude 
that the nation as a whole enjoys the 
very best that the drama can give. 

In commenting upon our disinclina- 
tion to see plays that might make us 
think or feel, it does not do to be un- 
duly pessimistic. It must not be 
thought that audiences cannot be found 
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for serious dramatic work, for they 
can; but they are neither so large nor 
so numerous as a man with a love for 
the drama as an art could wish to find 
them. Art never dies. She sometimes 
sleeps for a period of a few years, but 
she is very much alive and interest in 
her is eternal. We have serious plays, 
plays much truer, much more artistic 
than those of twenty or thirty years 
ago, and they are fairly successful; but 
the number of theatres giving these 
plays seems to be smaller and smaller 
every year. The theatre, as an insti- 
tution, no longer means the drama, but 
the musical comedy, the public for 
which is far larger than the public for 
real plays. The serious dramatist has 
certainly had a bad time during the 
past ten years; he has not met with 
the success he deserves, and it looked 
almost as if he were losing heart. He 
felt that to do his best, to be sincere, 
was a thankless task, and he fell into 
the habit of giving us plays which, 
though light and clever, were hardly 
worthy of him. I[ am thankful to say 
that recently we have had proof that 
he has found heart again. He has 
given us one or two thoughtful human 
pieces, and they have met with a re- 
ception that should make him feel that 
it is, after all, worth his while to do his 
best. The dramatist, I feel, is hopeful 
at this moment—more hopeful than for 
some time past; and perhaps much of 
the despondent talk that we hear con- 
cerning the drama is but the sad fancy 
of those doctors full of phrase and 
fame who are so constantly called in 
by candid friends to examine and pre- 
scribe for a so-called moribund drama, 
and whose weighty discussions end, as 
they begin, in smoke. Ever since 
there was a drama worthy of discus- 
sion, from Queen Elizabeth's time 
down to the present day, there have 
been pessimists to tell us that it is on 
its last legs, and at times, generally dur- 
ing the “silly season,” their croakings 
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have filled columns of the newspapers. 
Thereby, the mere fact that the serious 
drama, as opposed to the entertaining 
stage-play, thrives at all is proof of its 
vitality; and in spite of the difficulties 
with which it has to contend—difficul- 
ties which it would be unwise to ig- 
nore—it will continue to flourish so 
long as men of letters who have the 
dramatic instinct will write for the 
stage. 

It seems, perhaps, a little strange to 
charge the public with failing to take 
the drama seriously when never, at 
any time in the history of the theatre, 
was so much written about plays and 
players as is written now. Columns 
in the daily press, pages in the weekly 
journals, and long articles in the re- 
views are devoted to theatrical mat- 
ters; illustrated journals are full of 
the photographs of actors and ac- 
tresses, on the stage or in private life. 
It is impossible for a man who reads 
the papers not to know a great deal 
about the theatre if he wants to, for 
they are ready to tell him everything 
that there is to be told; and one must 
suppose that he likes to hear all the 
gossip of the stage, or the papers 
would not give him so much of it. 
The demand creates the supply. It 
is to be feared, however, that his in- 
terest is greater in the gossip than in 
the theatre itself. 

As the importance of the drama has 
decreased, that of the actor has in- 
creased, At one time, and not so very 
long ago—I do not refer to the remote 
ages when actors were officially termed 
rogues and vagabonds—the actor was 
looked down upon as a person of little 
or no position; this can be verified by 
reading some of the biographies of ac- 
tors of seventy years ago. But nowa- 
days all that is changed. The first 
man to challenge the opinion of the 
world towards the stage was our late 
chief, Henry Irving, who constantly 
pleaded for that recognition of the ac- 
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tor as a fellow-craftsman of the painter 
and sculptor which we now take as u 
matter of course. Great as was the 
honor done to him in his lifetime by 
his Sovereign and by the ancient seats 
of learning, greater still was the honor 
accorded to him when, by the wish of 
the nation, he was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The written word remains, 
the painting and the sculptured mas- 
terpiece are there to delight for ever, 
but, alas! the art of the actor is lim- 
ited to the length of his career upon 
the stage, and when the curtain falls 
for the last time it falls indeed. 


Where are the passions they essayed, 
And where the tears they made to 
flow? 
Where the wild humors they portrayed 
For laughing worlds to see and 
know? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 
Sir Peter’s whims and Timon’s gall? 
And Millamant and Romeo? 
Into the night go one and all. 


The English stage knows no stand- 
ard, either of drama or of acting. In 
Paris there are two houses where the 
best traditions are maintained, but 
here we have no traditions. The the- 
atre is in such a chaotic condition that 
only Englishmen could muddle through. 
It is not that we have no drama, no 
actors, but that we have no organiza- 
tion. The Elizabethan age has left us 
a splendid national drama, and later 
times have given us plenty of bright, 
interesting plays; we have, and have 
always had, a number of good actors; 
but we have been unlucky in organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the only attempt that 
we have ever made to organize our 
stage was in the case of the patent the- 
atres, with their exclusive privilege of 
acting Shakespeare; but even that at- 
tempt was very clumsy. We find in 
it such machinery as might be devised 
by a man prone to stand in his own 
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way, a man devoid of clear notions of 
the consequences of things. It was 
inevitable that the patent theatres 
should provoke discontent and attack, 
and that they should ultimately lose 
their privilege. Still, to this imperfect 
attempt to organize the English theatre 
our stage owes the days of power and 
greatness which it has enjoyed. So 
far as we have had a school of great 
actors, so far as our stage has had tra- 
dition, effect, consistency, and a hold 
on public esteem, it had them under 
the system of the privileged theatres. 
The system had its faults, and was 
abandoned; but then, instead of devis- 
ing something better, we took refuge 
in our favorite doctrines, of the mis- 
chief of State interference, of the bless- 
edness of leaving every man free to do 
as he likes, and of the impertinence of 
presuming to check any man’s natural 
taste for the bathos and pressing him 
to relish the sublime. We left the Eng- 
lish theatre to take its chance, and 
now, forsooth, we hold up our hands 
and lament its decay as an educational 
force! 

In France things are _ different. 
There the stage is organized, there the 
dramatic art is not cold-shouldered by 
the State, but is helped, as, in my hum- 
ble opinion, it should be here. The 
late Sir Henry Irving called the drama 
the Cinderella of the arts; and so she 
is in England, but abroad she is re- 
garded by the authorities as quite as 
dignified as her sisters. In France the 
State sees that there shall be a stand- 
ard of drama and of acting always 
maintained. The value of this standard 
need not be emphasized. Where should 
we be if there were not somewhere an 
exact yard, an exact ounce, an exact 
pint by which we could test our 
weights and measures? True, stand- 
ards are arbitrary, but we cannot do 
without them. We must have our 
Greenwich time, although at Penzance 
it puts us twenty-five minutes ahead 
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of the sun. On the English stage we 
have no Greenwich time, and we argue 
each that his own watch is right, and 
arrive at confusion. The French 
stage has its Greenwich, and there is 
none of this arguing, none of this con- 
fusion. Before the French player 
there is set the approximate right, and 
there is no excuse for his going very 
far wrong; whereas for the English 
player, who has no bearings by which 
to steer, there is every excuse, It may 
be argued that his conscience should 
be enough to tell an actor what is 
right and what is wrong; but when we 
say that, we ask of the actor what we 
do not expect of other men. We 
should not expect the most straight- 
forward grocer in the world to give us 
a correct pound of tea unless he had 
scales, nor the cleverest mariner on 
the seas to steer a true course unless 
he had Greenwich time, a sextant, and 
a-log. It is wonderful that the Eng- 
lish actor finds his way anywhere with 
so little to guide him. 

If an actor have talent, you may ask, 
what else does he want? I cannot 
answer too emphatically that he wants 
training, training, training. Talent is 
of little value until the proper use of it 
has been learned. Let a man have 
ever so great a talent for music, he 
will only get a grunt from a violin the 
first time he touches it. He may be 
a genius, but he has to learn to play 
and to play in the right way. 

That, in my humble opinion, is only 
to be found in a revival of the old sys- 
tem of stock-companies, In these, the 
aspirant to fame began at the begin- 
ning—the A B C of his art—and played 
many minor parts, learning to walk, to 
wear his clothes, as if to the manner 
born, and, above all, to stand still, be- 
fore he undertook important charac- 
ters. It is often forgotten that in a 
space of less than two and a half years 
at the outset of his career Henry Ir- 
ving played no fewer than 428 parts. 
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Nowadays a young actor would be con- 
tent to play one part 428 times, and 
then he would be inclined to grumble 
if the withdrawal of a member of the 
company in the middle of the run of 
the play entailed the necessity of a few 
rehearsals, 

Much good is done by some of the 
touring companies, with their extensive 
répertoires, Mr. Benson’s, Mr. Ben 
Greet’s, Mr. Compton’s—to name but 
three, but until the old system is re- 
vived of stock-companies in all the 
large towns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland the standard of acting in this 
country will not be greatly raised. 

In an age of cheap literature, when 
the masterpieces of all the centuries 
are put within our reach in a form so 
inviting that they are purchased by 
hundreds of thousands, the theatre is 
on its mettle to hold its own as one 
of the great educational forces of the 
world; but in order to educate effect- 
ively, it must have apt pupils. Good 
plays and good playing may abound, 
but they must be more appreciated, for, 
after all, although it is the fashion to 
sneer at box-office returns and the ra- 
pacity of the actor-manager, those who 
endeavor to spell Art with a capital A 
have a right to live and dre bound by 
law to pay their rent. 

Many of us have cherished dreams 
of a National Theatre, and although I 
am told that such an institution is an 
impossibility 1 believe that I shall live 
to see the dream fulfilled. This the- 
atre would be a school as well as a 
stage, and there the young actors, who 
had been selected by the director, 
would be trained. They would earn a 
living wage, and the répertoire of the 
institution would be such that they 
would gain experience in all the best 
plays produced, both ancient and mod- 
ern. This répertoire should not be 
confined to the works of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, and Goldsmith, but the di- 
rector would be free to select from es- 
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tablished modern successes, and the 
co-operation of playwrights who looked 
for artistic rather than material suc- 
cess would be invited. It should be 
considered an honor to write for the 
National Theatre, The establishment 
of the National Theatre upon a firm 
and lasting basis would, of course, en- 
tail an appeal for funds. Whether this 
appeal should be made to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—who, alas! grudges 
every sixpence devoted to Art—or 
whether it should be made to private 
generosity, is a question for discussion. 
In an age of the wholesale endowment 
of free libraries and art galleries, it is 
surely not too much to expect that ade- 
quate funds would soon be forthcom- 
ing, if an appeal were made backed 
by persons whose position and char- 
acter guaranteed the proper use of 
such funds. 

I admit that many difficult questions 
arise in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Theatre, and of these the most 
important is that of its management. 
Should it be managed by a committee 
or by a single individual? Surely a 
committee or corporation would be fa- 
tal, for no body of men can have quite 
the same enthusiasm and purpose as 
an individual, and, in these days when 
everybody has an axe to grind, corpo- 
rations or committees or governing 
bodies might have no artistic con- 
science. But if we are to choose an 
individual for our first director, who 
shall it be? Those who think only of 
the literary side of the drama will at 
once suggest a man of letters! But to 
this there are many and fatal objec- 
tions. What, it may well be asked, 
does the average man of letters know 
of the management of a theatre, or, 
for that matter, of the business side of 
his own profession? Even the most 
benevolent of Chancellors would be 
chary of advancing money to a director 
who has no practical knowledge of the 
thousand and one details that consti- 
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tute the working of a theatre, and 
who, very possibly, in his own profes- 
sion allows a literary agent to manage 
his business for him. Theory he will 
certainly have in full measure, but in 
theatrical matters practical knowledge 
is everything; little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing—dangerous for the the- 
orist and for everybody concerned. Of 
course he must be a man of taste and 
culture; but a practical knowledge of 
the working of a theatre is essential, 
and this will not readily be found in a 
man of letters. The first director of 
a State theatre might possibly be a re- 
tired actor-manager, and in this we 
should be following the example of the 
Théatre Francais—which had for its 
first director Moliére, actor, play- 
wright, and manager—and in the re- 
cent case of the Odéon we find the 
French Government choosing Antoine. 

Just as in art a connoisseur can never 
quite appreciate the trials and difficul- 
ties through which a painter has to 
pass in the making of a great picture 
in the same measure as does the artist 
who has shed his own life’s blood in 
creative work, so it requires a man 
conversant with the technique of act- 
ing to understand the difficulties of the 
art of the actor. The impresario will 
exploit the discovered genius, but it is 
the fellow-worker, with a full know!l- 
edge of acting, who often discovers 
him and who appreciates him at his 
true value. 

If we have a State theatre and the 
best of directors be found, will the 
English stage then be perfect? Well, 
not even the cheeriest of optimists will 
be rash enough to hope for that, for, 
pace Dr. Pangloss, nothing is really 
perfect in this best of possible worlds; 
but we do feel that the highest of 
ideals of the drama will be pursued 
without that fear of financial disaster 
which dogs the steps of every manager 
to-day. It is a trite saying that the 
true artist works as well in adverse 
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circumstances, when he is striving to 
keep the wolf from the door, as he 
does when he has dividends coming in 
with unfailing punctuality. But does 
he? Surely the anxiety that he may 
not sell his book or his picture must 
affect his work and compel him to pro- 
duce what are commonly called “pot- 
boilers.” Certainly this anxiety is 
constantly present in the mind of the 
manager of the theatre, and needs 
must influence his judgment. No man 
can tell what play will be a financial 
success, and the manager who is re- 
sponsible for the rent of his theatre 
and the salaries of his company, as 
well as for his own living expenses, 
fears to try experiments. He may 
recognize the brilliance of a new play 
by some unknown author; but as a 
prudent man of business he dare not 
speculate, and, unless he has in hand 
the surplus of a former successful pro- 
duction, often as not he feels obliged 
to decline the play, though his artistic 
sense tells him that he is rejecting a 
masterpiece. If managers of theatres 
could but find some clairvoyant to 
foretell with absolute certainty the 
fate of a play on which money, time, 
thought, and trouble have been ex- 
pended in no niggardly spirit, I am 
sure that such a one would command 2 
salary beyond the dreams of avarice. 

In the breast of the director of a 
State theatre the petty cares of the 
box-office would find no echo, and to 
him the play would be the thing, 
though possibly questions might be sub- 
sequently asked in Parliament! In the 
same way, he would choose the actor 
for his talent and not for his “bubble- 
reputation.” 

In a State theatre, once more, the 
prompt books would be _ perserved 
and handed down from generation to 
generation, not tossed aside or sold by 
auction to the curiosity hunter as they 
are now. So the glorious traditions 
of our stage would be maintained, and 
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it would be possible for the actor of 
fifty years hence to learn by what 
means the manager of to-day created 
his effects. Where, I wonder, are the 
prompt books which belonged to Sarah 
Siddons, or the Keans, or Macready? 
Are they to be found in some two- 
penny box in Charing Cross Road? 
They would be a mine of artistic 
wealth to the scholarly manager of 
to-day. 

The plays of to-day, one ventures to 
think, are better than the plays of 
twenty years ago. The dramatist with 
the least pretensions is careful not to 
leave any gaps, and we may be sure 
that a play, unless it be a happy-go- 
lucky musical comedy, shows fairly 
sound workmanship; and that cannot 
be said of the plays a generation ago, 
with their clumsy asides in the dia- 
logues and their sudden skips in the 
plot. 

We have dramatists and actors who 
would be only too willing to do earnest 
work if they were allowed, and all that 
is wanted to give the drama new life 
is a change in the attitude of the pub- 
lic. That may seem much to ask for; 
but great changes do come quickly in 
the attitude of the public towards this 
or that art. Who, a dozen or twenty 
years ago, would have believed that 
good music would attract in London 
the audiences that it does to-day? The 
old sneer that we are an unmusical 
people has lost its meaning; it is no 
longer true, if we may judge by the 
great crowds that music attracts and 
by the music that attracts these 
crowds. Fine performances of fine 
works fill the Queen’s Hall again and 
again, and in the parks and open 
spaces the bands play, not, as we 
might expect, so-called popular pieces, 
but serious classical music. In the 
gallery of the Opera we find a more 
intelligent, a more critical audience 
when the works of Wagner are being 
performed than is to be found in any 
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other gallery in the world. On every 
side there is evidence that, as a na- 
tion, we no longer regard music as a 
mere entertainment, but as an art, to 
be taken seriously, not frivolously. In 
London this change is quite recent, but 
it may be a little older in the Prov- 
inces. If we look for the cause, we 
shall very likely find it in education. 
The great festival choirs for which 
the North, the Midlands, and the West 
are famous are composed of persons 
from all walks of life, from a hundred 
und one businesses and professions. 
These persons, constantly practising 
and rehearsing, and once a year per- 
forming, one or other of the great ora- 
torios are educated to an appreciation, 
not merely of good music, but also of a 
correct interpretation of good music. 
In some towns a fair percentage of the 
population—some hundreds of persons 
in the festival choir and some other 
hundreds in the rival choir, that 
thinks itself better than the festival 
choir—have a real, practical interest in 
music, They have learned by prac- 
tice and study its beauties and difficul- 
ties, and because they have them- 
selves been performers they make in- 
telligent listeners. Whether or not we 
were ever the unmusical nation that 
we had the reputation of being I do 
not know, but there can be no doubt 
that musical education has made such 
strides of late years that intelligent 
and critical audiences are the rule and 
not the exception whenever a new 
work is performed. The Welsh collier 
or the Lancashire mill-hand is a musi- 
cian, and it is of no use trying to put 
him off with bad music; he knows 
what good music is, and he means to 
have it when he pays his money for 
a seat at a concert. It would be im- 
pudent for professionals to perform in- 
differently in such a town as Sheffield, 
which out of its own citizens can pro- 
duce a world-famous choir. The pub- 
lic, educated by musical performances 
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in which they themselves take part, 
demand better and better work from 
composers and professional musicians. 
Now, if the public were educated in 
this way by dramatic performances in 
which they themselves played the 
parts, would it be unreasonable to 
suppose that presently a higher stand- 
ard of work would be asked of authors 
and actors? 

The whole trouble with the drama at 
the present moment is that the Puri- 
tans, in their mistaken zeal, drove it 
out of the hearts of the people, and 
that it has never really returned. In 
medizeval times the townspeople them- 
selves helped in their presentation of 
plays, and the drama was then a part 
of their lives; not the business of a 
few hired players, but the business, at 
a certain time each year, of a whole 
community. A town had not to look 
beyond its own tradesmen for actors, 
for the smith and the tanner and the 
cobbler trained for the yearly perform- 
ance of the miracle plays as to-day 
they train for the annual brass-band 
contest. At York, Coventry, Wake- 
field, and Chester the drama belonged 
to the town and to the people as now 
do the musical festivals at Shef- 
field, Leeds, Birmingham, Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford. If the 
drama were in that position to-day, you 
may be sure that audiences would 
know so much of acting, would be so 
quick to notice any fault, that profes- 
sional actors would have to play very 
well to win success, As it is, the peo- 
ple inherit a prejudice against the 
drama, and they still keep at a dis- 
tance the art that their fathers cast 
out as an abominable vanity. We 
think it well that a few plays should 
be presented in our theatres, but we 
are not prepared as yet to take back 
the drama into our hearts, where it 
once dwelt. We witness plays, but 
we do not dream of understanding act- 
ing or play-writing, for the old fanati- 
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cal Puritan lingers in us, and we are 
not sure that it is respectable to have 
a practical knowledge of these things. 
Not so the man who goes to the con- 
cert. He goes, meaning to understand 
and judge all that he hears; goes, lov- 
ing music, not merely tolerating it; 
goes, perhaps, as one whose choral or 
orchestral society will perform next 
week the very piece he hears per- 
formed to-day by professionals. He 
has taken music into his heart, but 
the playgoer has not taken the drama 
into his; and, because of this, musical 
performances are, as a rule, far better 
than dramatic. A singer knows that 
his listener is alert, sympathetic, criti- 
cal, probably something of a _ per- 
former himself; but the actor feels that 
the majority of his audience watches 
him, as it were, with but half-opened 
eyes, and but dimly comprehends the 
difficulties of his task. 


The life so short, the craft so long to 
learn, 

Th’ essay so hard, so sharp the con- 
quering.* 


But what, may I ask, will be the atti- 
tude of the public towards the drama 
when those pageants which have taken 
place in the Provinces in the past two 
or three years, and, we hope, will be 
followed by many more, have revived 
the intimacy that at one time existed 
between the people and the art of act- 
ing? The theatre will then draw, lL 
think, an educated public such as the 
concert hall draws now. By an edu- 
eated public I do not mean a public 
taken from what we call the educated 
classes, but a public which, though 
taken from all classes, really under- 
stands the play. For instance, a very 
intelligent and sympathetic audience 
might come from  Hildenborough, 
where there is a band of village play- 
ers. These men, though not profes- 
sionals, do know, by actual experience, 


* Chaucer. 
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something of the art of acting, and 
their presence in a theatre would cer- 
tainly be av incentive to any consci- 
entious actor. It is the knowledge 
that the drama is not understood that 
leads to slovenly, haphazard perform- 
ances of indifferent plays, and the 
knowledge that music is understood 
that has led to the improvement which 
the past ten years have seen in musical 
performances. That pageants. will 
gradually spread throughout the coun- 
try an understanding of the drama is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
for so long as the public remains un- 
critical our drama is hardly likely to 
improve to any great extent. 

Some may question that an improve- 
ment in the drama is of vital im- 
portance. “If the drama entertains, is 
not that enough?” Surely that is too 
poor a view to hold even of the Cinde- 
rella of the arts. A very different view 
was held by the Greeks and by medi- 
geval Churchmen, By them the drama 
was employed to teach history and to 
inspire the people with ideals. We 
still expect literature, painting, and 
music to do more than entertain: we 
expect these arts to instruct and in- 
spire us; and we slight and insult the 
drama when we ask of it only enter- 
tainment. We have no good reason 
for rating the drama in this way be- 
low the other arts. The appeal to our 
senses may be slightly less in drama 
than in painting and music, but the ap- 
peal to our intellect is greater. 

The Bishop of Ripon in one of his 
brilliant speeches recently insisted 
with an eloquence which charmed and 
convinced his hearers that it is re- 
served for the art that finds its expres- 
sion in words to give direct moral 
teaching, and the drama, although 
rarely taken seriously by the public, is 
that art. We must not forget, how- 
ever—and here again I am quoting the 
bishop—that, although there is in the 
drama this direct appeal through 
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words, there is another appeal, less di- 
rect but hardly less powerful, through 
the delineation of character. Between 
them the dramatist and the actor, by 
the creation and delineation of charac- 
ter, can do much to make us think 
about human nature, and to think 
about human nature is to learn much. 
So long as life is faithfully depicted 
upon the stage, the drama must always 
be an art that can teach many many 
things to those persons who are willing 
to learn. Unfortunately, we do not 
want to learn. The stress of modern 
life makes us too tired, or we mistrust 
that the teaching of the drama would 
be good. We are afraid to risk being 
wearied or led astray by this teaching, 
and we ask only to be amused. Con- 
sequently, an art that in olden times 
was a great moral force has now little 
or no influence on us. The play has 
ceased to inspire the people, and the 
people to inspire the play; and it is 
remarkable that the drama, in the face 
of this, is as good as it is. It is unfair 
to say that such drama as we have is 
not good of its kind, but is it of the 
kind that is worthy of the past? When 
we remember what the Greeks and the 
Elizabethans made of the drama, we 
cannot be content with things as they 
are. It is not sufficient that that 
which taught and inspired our fore- 
bears should only amuse us. Surely 
all of us who are connected with the 
stage are keenly alive to the necessity 
of an improvement—to the necessity of 
a return to the old ideals; but before 
we can do anything the people, too, 
must become alive to this necessity. 
That the people will soon begin to 
take the drama seriously is not, I 
think, too much to hope. We have 
seen how quick and how great the 
change has been in musical perform- 
ances since the people began to take 
a serious, practical interest in music. 
Music and the drama do much to 
heal differences, to cement friend- 
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ships, between nations. Time was 
when an opera by Wagner was hissed 
off the stage in Paris, and the indig- 
nant composer elegantly retaliated by 
calling the French “a nation of grim- 
acing apes,’ while nothing artistic 
could be expected from perfide Albion. 
Other times, other manners. The 
greatness of Wagner is recognized by 
artistic France as it is by the rest of 
the civilized world. Our choirs have 
sung the Choral Symphony in Paris 
and our actors have played there with 
success; a play written in French by 
an English dramatist has been per- 
formed. Mr. ‘Tree’s visit to Berlin is 
still in our minds, and the fact that a 
German theatre and a French theatre 
are possible here in London surely 
makes for unity, peace, and concord in 
the affairs of nations. 

The moment that a serious practical 
interest in the drama—as an art, not 
as an entertainment—comes to the peo- 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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ple, then you may be sure as great and 
as quick a change will be seen on the 
stage. It is seriously to be hoped that 
a deep sympathetic interest in the 
drama will spring from the perform- 
ance of pageants and of village plays, 
all of which are means to cultivate the 
love of beauty and the dramatic sense. 
May they go on and prosper! Increase 
of education and increase of refine- 
ment go hand in hand, the hideous 
chromo-lithograph is already ousted by 
the delicate reproduction of the world’s 
masterpieces—and so the drama which 
appeals to the intelligent must in the 
long run supplant the mere entertain- 
ment. The limits of the dramatic art 
are defined by the limits of a nation’s 
intelligence, and there is hope for its 
future as long as writers of marked 
intellectual attainments can be induced 
to give us of their best. 
Arthur Bourchier. 


OF CERTAIN BYGONES IN FRANCE. 


Magical moments, when like a mist 
or a wraith the past again respires, 
will come to the meditative wanderer 
in France. Who has not felt such nat- 
ural sorcery, in the strong daylight 
even, even in the home land? But best 
with twilight comes, at a sound, at a 
breath, the sudden spiritual ecstasy 
and alchemy which transmute the 
leaden Now into some shining Yester- 
day awhile. Not one’s own personal 
yesterdays, but days that others lived, 
upon a scene you witness in your pres- 
ent. At times a spell evokes the dead 
experience. You sit in twilight at a 
river’s brink—beside that noble stream 
the Loire perhaps, in winter “a revo- 
lutionary torrent,” in summer the 
golden and azure mirror of sky and 
sand. You watch the tangled wild- 
ness of reach and rapid, the oily swirl 


or naiad flow, you see the swift, full 
water swerving and knitting among 
reeds and sandy islets, and you deeply 
feel the moving calm, the crystal si- 
lence, the ancientry, the broad full 
stateliness of it all. You hear the 
chime of the singing water, you watch 
the quick fluid go, your gaze goes fol- 
lowing it, following, returning, follow- 
ing, like an angler’s float; your gaze 
itself seems to be flowing from you, 
yourself you seem to be going out upon 
the smooth wide glide. Perhaps you 
have dipped your hands; it is as if they 
are floating off from you, they undu- 
late, undulate, they seem to swim upon 
the swell; and suddenly—— 

Presto! You have slipt into the 
fourth dimension, where the bygones 
reside! A past and no longer your own 
present is yours—your spiritual es- 
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sence is commingled with the has-been, 
you have rid yourself of your own par- 
ticular way of thinking and feeling, 
your self has escaped from “the soul’s 
dark cottage, battered and decayed”; 
you can apprehend past environments 
and comprehend what dead folk felt 
and how they felt it, awhile. But 
this mystery of communion is brief; 
they pass like seconds, those minutés; 
something seems to pull you back, al- 
most as the angler whips back his 
float, and with a shiver you wake into 
the Now.... 

Or the magic is born of rapid motion. 
You sit in the corridor-train that 
whirls you on, perhaps past Troyes; 
you gaze through wide windows out 
upon a wide champaign. You espy 
“the hamlets brown, and dim-discov- 
ered spires,” you note how “Evening, 
o'er all 


Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


The express is thundering you on, 
over great flat lands between vast hori- 
zons, into the level gleams of the cou- 
chant sun; you watch the last yellow- 
hess burn upon distant water. Your 
gaze flits right and left, you see long 
lines of poplared roads and trenches 
go twisting and whirling off sideways, 
sinuously scurrying round till they are 
cast behind you out of sight, like tat- 
ters and shreds of a world. The spin- 
ning and twisting of those undulanct 
dark lines begins to hypnotize you; 
you muse absorbed, you think of the 
lives being lived out in those farm- 
steads and hamlets to-day, and of ex- 
istences there that used to be; deeper 
into the “dark backward and abysm of 
time” your meditation penetrates, 
through layer after layer of bygone 
humanity, through the lives of peasant 
and serf, pastor of aurochs, tribal unit, 
hunter and savage, down to the ob- 
scure primordial effort of man upon 
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earth; and suddenly—— Ah, if one 
could write down then what then one 
feels and knews! But moments and 
knowledges like those remain in mem- 
ory and phantasm only, and when one 
goes to write the ink is cold.... 

Yet sounds and lights there are 
which can renew the once re-created— 
“airs and floating echoes” there are 
which can exile you again into the 
land and the past where the first keen 
experience took form. Beneficent 
memory for every painful reminiscence 
can bring us back a score of joys, and 
delights of meditative wanderings in 
France are mine by the hundred yet. 
By the hundred I know them, those 
aged and pleasant places where the 
perfume of the past still touches the 
mental sense; where the wraiths of 
dead centuries linger, and the “years 
the locust hath eaten” are not yet 
wholly inane, 

I could write with something of the 
first keen vision, perhaps, of the as- 
tounding hugeness and more than Ro- 
man strength of Coucy-le-Chateau, 
whence something of the brigand 
Baron and his reivers, brutal and pun- 
gent and stupid, is not yet wholly 
gone; I could tell of the sombre beauty 
of Carcassonne that flashes at you iu 
the train, the medizeval alive in stone; 
of the embattled palace of Pierrefonds 
looming over its dark lake, of the 
stately homes of old culture at Che- 
verney and Azay. Maybe I could re- 
vive for the reader the ghost of Calvin, 
as I saw it flit along the midnight 
street of Noyon, through the rain. 
Down at La Charité I could show the 
pageant of the Middle Ages pacing 
slowly in pomp and parti-color be- 
tween gabled fronts through winding 
streets. I could tell how John Stuart 
Mill still lives at Avignon—a chief but- 
ler there he is now, the stately white 
head-waiter at an inn. But let us to 
the churches. It is in churches that 
one best may satisfy the longing to re- 
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vive the past and know it intimately, 
to be art and part with a bygone 
awhile, to be rapt for strange minutes 
into a picturesque life that once was. 
For in the churches the souls of the 
centuries still live on, within integu- 
ments that have little changed. And 
if the age into which you would dip 
be the miserable and magnificent Kigh- 
teenth century, I know no better place 
for that than the chapel of the Lycée 
at Chaumont. 

I mean the Chaumont you have rat- 
tled through between Paris and Basle 
unnoticing, missing it, as English and 
Americans treating France as a mere 
hurrying interlude and corridor miss sv 
much; Chaumont on its mont above the 
nascent Marne. Arrest your journey 
there for once; climb to the brow of 
the hill and turn into the blinding Rue 
de Bruxereuilles. It is a summer Sun- 
day, and Sundays always seem the hot- 
test days in France. So that gladly 
you come into the shadow, into the 
green coolness of a gardened courtyard 
behind the tall screen of a sculptured 
wall. You pause in this courtyard, 
but the concierge is invisible; some- 
where within the vast empty school- 
buildings he nods in his nap. You ad- 
venture without him; the roll of rich” 
organ music draws you on; you enter 
the chapel that flanks the courtyard, 
and suddenly the days of Louis 
Quinze and La Pompadour, of De 
Choiseul and Du Barry are yours; you 
stand in what was once the church of 
the Jesuit College at Chaumont. 

A rectangle domed; high pillars and 
pilasters covered with fluted and 
gilded plaster; lozenges and panels of 
black marble, that by their full curves 
suggest bad Chippendale girandoles or 
the elaborate ugliness of l'art nouveau; 
tall candelabra made of bossy or- 
moulu, firmly based; entablatures and 
clumsy scrolls bearing trite and pom- 
pous Latin inscriptions; Roman em- 
blems in heavy sculpture, the fasces, 
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helm, cuirass; gaudy geometrical win- 
dow-panes, that make the light any- 
thing but dim and religious; a wide 
flat altar-piece that towers into a sky 
of stucco blued and gilt—it is the Ba- 
roque, the Rococo, the anti-Gothic and 
pseudo-Classic at its worst. “Wretched 
taste,” you think, and are turning 
uway, when— 

Out of a votive tablet gilt letters glint 
at you, to tell you that all this mould- 
ering sumptuousness was the gift of 
un pious dame at her death; and in- 
stantly the eye of imagination sees the 
tonsures cluster about her bed. Mort- 
main notwithstanding, by the Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis 
Jesu a chapel must be founded in every 
college; and here lies dying a wealthy 
chatelaine who can found one at Chau- 
mont, to the glory of Loyola and God. 
Madame has much to ransom and sev- 
eral myriads of livres to leave; she lies 
ut her last; her bed in the alcove is 
curtained, rude daylight is shut away 
from her still-rouged and enamelled old 
face; a taper shines, black sealing-wax 
grizzles, and audibly in the silence the 
stiff parchment of her last will and 
testament relapses and re-rolls. While 
the pen feebly scratches the viaticum 
is being prepared; incense mixes with 
the mundane perfume of grains that 
fume in the Chantilly pastille-burner; 
a wailing weak voice comes queru- 
lously out from between the curtains; 
there is a mutter of Latin prayers; and 
then in the fateful ominous quiet you 
hear a gulp, a cough, a weary sigh. 
Now comes the last ruttling sound and 
it is over; the dame who danced with 
M. le Dauphin, made Madame de Main- 
ténon jealous for a day and a night, 
laughed with Moliére, and wept over 
terrible news from Ramillies, yields up 
her peccant old soul to the clement As- 
size of Heaven. ... 

Frederick Denison Maurice said that 
Charles Kingsley could find good in 
anybody and everybody except the Jes- 
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uits, while he himself could find good 
evenin them “A.M.D.G.”—to the Jes- 
uits the Church was God manifest on 
earth, and the Company of Jesus was 
God’s standing army. Be just, and try 
to live yourself back into the life of a 
Pére Sacchini, who could write “These 
schools are the camp of God.” But 
the reverend magisters and their col- 
leges are gone; pious bequeathing 
dame and skilful Father in God are 
gone. It is now a Republican con- 
cierge, a very lay kind of sacristan, 
who keeps the keys of the chapel, and 
the college is a State Lycée; the ordi- 
nary of the Mass is silent, the candles 
are douted for aye. Gone, the century 
of the greatest power of king and car- 
dinal in France—gone, the glories of 
the throne and the hierarchy—ended, 
the splendors of Versailles and Ram- 
bouillet and Marly—hushed, the gay 
fifes and sonorous trumpets of war, the 
horns of the royal chase; vanished, 
Monsieur Frére du Roy et Mesdames 
les Enfants de France; faded, the 
fleurs-de-lis, those blossoms of snow and 
silver drenched with blood. 

But here in the chapel at Chaumont 
the soul of that artificial and powdered 
old period lingers on; and, listen! we 
are not alone in feeling that to-day. 
For up in the organ-loft a French Eu- 
gene Aram, poor devil of a_half- 
starved, shiny-elbowed usher left soli- 
tary at the Lycée while the lads are 
gone on vacation, is whiling away his 
dull hours with music; and what mu- 
sic, indeed! Elegant and tinkling mu- 
sic, Eighteenth-century music, music 
of Grétry and Gluck and Lully is what 
he plays, and here in this pretentious 
chureh that music of levity and irony 
and artificial sentiment does not seem 
out of tune; the very music for the 
place, indeed, as it was the very music 
for the period we have been reviving. 
And at last the organ draws the con- 
cierge; aroused from his snoring nap 
he comes in to us, jingling his keys to 


the gay time of the minuet by Rameau 
which our guiltless Aram up in the 
organ-loft is playing now. With his 
paunch and his shining face, his skull- 
cap askew and his too-short alpaca 
jacket, the concierge makes a secular 
and bourgeois figure; his piggish little 
eyes regard us near the altar-steps sus- 
piciously, as who should say, “Hope 
nobody’s been doing no praying here, 
that’s all! Better not let me catch ’em 
at it, mon dieu!’ The typical French 
official voter and functionary, who 
keeps the Bloc in power. 

But hark outside! Shrill of cornet 
and tuck of drum in the street, in the 
blinding Rue de Bruxereuilles—a _ bra- 
zen and brutal music, that kills the 
delicate lilt of the minuet. Military 
music; for the garrison of two thou- 
sand horse and foot re-enters Chau- 
mont this summer Sunday, to the 
marching tune which fired young hope 
with pluck at Valmy and despair with 
recklessness at Sedan. It jars, the 
Marseillaise—and vian! the _ baseless 
fabric of our brief vision, the BEigh- 
teenth century, is gone. ... 


Deeper now into the past, back 
through successive planes and films 
end veils of the fourth dimension let 
us go. Yet first we must follow the 
young Marne northward, cross a 
watershed, and come to Bar. Bar- 
le-Duec in Barrois, I mean, the small 
old city of Bar. Down from the 
watershed into a viny and forested 
valley we come, to the antique capital 
of a wee old Duchy which Louis XIV. 
completely swallowed into France. 
And here, from what pretends to be a 
commercial and industrial quarter by 
making an occasional brief fuss 
around a railway-station, we mount tu 
the silent High Town on the hill. 

The High Town was long the quarter 
of the nobles3e, and here their Gothic 
and Renaissance mansions, once proud 
with centuries of seemly habitation, 
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still stand. But they stand defaced 
and decrepit, in damage and shame 
and decay. Regard the escutcheons 
on them; the shields are cracked, the 
proud armorials have long since been 
broken away. They were chipped 
away, they were ragingly hewn away 
in riot. Listen! Do you not hear the 
roar of that old Revolution? Listen 
and watch. It is 1798 again, the flame 
and smoke of burning houses shine up 
from the Low Town, and the sounds of 
shrieks and oaths ascend like sparks. 
Woe to the aristos in the High Town 
now, for with pike and torch and axe 
the canaille are swarming up!... 

Let us take sanctuary from all that 
in the church of St. Peter at Bar. The 
noise of the Terror dies out as the 
leather-padded door swings back be- 
hind us with a muffled bang. We have 
come into safety, we have put four 
hundred years between us and the 
Greater Jacquerie; it is the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth century here, the day 
and time of pride of king and seigneur, 
not of manant and canaille. Pass up 
the dark nave, come softly to the shal- 
low north transept, and regard yon 
tombal statue, backgrounded by a 
Gothic wall. Ligier Richer, pupil of 
Michaelangelo, came from Rome to 
carve this grisly image, this figure and 
gesture of the living dead. You shud- 
der at sight of this mortuary statue, a 
dead and decaying body stretching it- 
self up erect; it is morbid, it is inhu- 
mane, Cut in a livid and ghastly 
stone stands up the all but skeletonized 
form of René de Chalons, Prince of 
Orange, and the canker-worms craw! 
in and out and the dropt-away muscles 
hang. You speak your loathing; and 
then you comprehend the meaning of 
what you loathe. The Prince is dead; 
yes, but the love and spiritual life in 
him ery out defiant, in the protest and 
challenge of the hand which lifts the 
undecayed heart toward the skies. 
You can almost hear the passionate 
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appeal. That a man should die! That 
a happy man should die! ... 

All the Renaissance spirit, all the an- 
imal love of life; all the animal hatred 
of death, all the clinging and the re- 
volt—the clinging to the joys of the 
known, the revolt against preachings 
of the unknown—speak in that grim 
pathetic image; it is the expression of 
that love of life, that carpe diem, and 
yet that loathing but fascinated linger- 
ing upon the idea and signs of death 
which made the Renaissance morbid. 
And graven in the plinth of that ap- 
palling monument you read the name 
of Yolande de Flandre, 

Yolande de Flandre, Yolande de 
Flandre! The rhythm and music of 
the name, the rhyme and the chime of 
it, give just the magical touch which 
frees one’s imagination and looses it 
into that strange realm where dwells 
the Past. Yolande de Flandre! In 
her strong youth and violent beauty 
she quits the seaward eyrie of her fa- 
ther, that cormorant Baron, Robert of 
Cassel; and to Bar from Flanders you 
see her come, the marriage-making 
priests in her train. Behind her you spy 
the long dun line of sand-dunes between 
Dunkirk and Calais, the gray sea peep- 
ing in between the gaps and heaving to 
the leaden sky. “Dame de Cassel et 
Dunkerque,” she comes to marry 
Count Henri of Bar. A-horseback she 
comes, and astride; her tall peaked 
headdress bobs at each pace of her pal- 
frey and her filigree gold earlets trem- 
ble. We are deep in the past again 
now. This is the Fourteenth century; 
the Renaissance dawn lies below the 
horizon, it is still the penumbra 
of the Dark Ages while she rides, rides, 
rides. Across the Arras flats and over 
the chaiky plain of Rheims she rides, 
to be Dame and Countess of Bar. But 
always to be herself unchanged, the 
imperious, the violent, the tenacious, 
and audacious Yolande. 

And then how the High Town no- 
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blesse were humbled, and how the Low 
Town bourgeoisie and canaille were har- 
ried and whipt! Then how Henri de 
Bar rejoiced and regretted, and how 
the marriage-making priests regretted, 
without any compensating delight! 
Manly in her force but ardently a 
woman, she lays her spell upon an uXxo- 
rious husband and widows herself 
pretty soon; a tigress mother, she 
scourges and imprisons her only son. 
She kills the priests who chide her, 
laughs at excommunication from 
Rome, and defies the Pope, the King of 
France, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the Holy Roman Emperor, each and all, 
She forges money for soldiers’ pay, she 
fights like a wild-cat on the tented 
field; she is caught, carried to Paris, 
and cast into the Temple Prison there. 
There in the gloom she lies, alternately 
furious and sullen; under melancholy 
eyelids you see her proud eyes burn. 
Cunningly she escapes, and in her cas- 
tle at Cassel she revels sumptuously 
for years; then as her ’seventies near 
her she becomes devout, dies saintly, 
and is buried in a convent of virgins 
at Bar. Centuries later the red cock- 
aders swarm up to the High Town and 
seatter her proud old bones; so that 
nothing is left of her now but a name. 
Stat nominis umbra—but what a 
shadow, and what a name! Yolande 
de Flandre, Yolande de Flandre! Im- 
agination flags, the conjuration ceases, 
shadows devour her, the beautiful 
sinful wraith dies back into the 
shades, ... 

At Bar the Renaissance is dead, but 
there is a part of France where the 
Renaissance keeps on living. And it 
is there that one finds the real France, 
the old France, the French France, the 
France where the weather woos you to 
be happy, the France where best on est 
bien. Normandy is Normandy, Bur- 
gundy is Burgundy, Provence is Pro- 
vence, as Alfred de Vigny wrote, but 
Touraine is essentially France. It is 


the province ‘“‘where one breathes the 
purest air, where hills white with blos- 
som or yellow with the vine, antique 
walls hung with honeysuckle, and old 
towers embosomed in rose-gardens, re- 
mind you of fecundity and the past” 
A “mitigated and rational Midi” Ver- 
non Lee has cailed it, a “region of 
judicious suavity, with its delicate 
lines of sunny hill, neither too low nor 
too steep, its poplared rivers, its fine 
graystone finely carved on copings 
and turrets, and that general powder- 
ing over with charmiag pale colors 
which make the sunsets silver instead 
of golden” in “this happy land.” <A 
region “possessing to the very highest 
extent that especially French genius 
for turning into a kind of poetry the 
peaceful, sensual needs of life.” 

Now it is just that turning into a 
kind of poetry the peaceful, sensuous 
needs of life which was the spirit of 
the French Renaissance in its day; 
and it is just that spirit and tendency 
which one finds even yet in Touraine. 
The vigneron, with his five months’ 
pleasant digging, pruning, and pluck- 
ing, and his seven months’ slow, care- 
less idleness, is the characteristic son 
of Touraine; he works amidst beauty 
and rests amongst plenty and ease. 
For town-dwellers, too, and delighted 
wandering visitors, Touraine means 
creature comforts and a gentle charm 
of surroundings: the quaint street, the 
lively market, the avenued walk along 
the quays; the river all gold and blue 
by day, all silver and ebony by moon- 
light; the brightness and dryness, 
sweetness and smoothness of the vel- 
vety air; the garrison band or fanfare 
tuning up in the leafy square; the 
marching or lightsome sauntering of 
“little red-legged soldiers”; the “‘pleas- 
unt juices” of the table, the fragrance 
of coffee and the dreaming breath of 
tobacco out in the open, in front of the 
gay social café, in face of the merry 
street; the joy of mere being alive. 
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But all that is materialistic; not yet 
have I caught in a net of words the 
soul of Touraine. Let me try again. 

The historic castle, the cameo-like 
chateau, the reclusive cloister, the gor- 
geous services in the Cathedral, the 
solemn vespers in the quiet, dark vil- 
lage church, the full green tributary 
streams, the mantle of vines—no, not 
yet. The very scene and fittest setting 
of romantic chronicle—Chicot, Quentin 
Durward, La Reine Margot, St. Mar- 
tin, Agnés Sorel, Henri Quatre, Diane 
de Poitiers, Marie de Medici—Scott, 
Balzac, George Sand—periods and per- 
sonages mingled as I have mixed those 
hames, and something of them all per- 
sisting still. The tall houses full of 
the “air noble,” their clear graystones, 
high pilasters, gracefully strong iron- 
work, arching pure lines of the entresol, 
really classic pediments, sensible Man- 
sard roofs, all suggesting fine taste 
and dignity. ... Nay, even yet I have 
not properly pictured Touraine. Let 
us wander there awhile, and feel. 

The automobile seems to snort and 
paw as it impatiently waits for us at 
the edge of the Allée Marguerite in the 
Bois de Boulogne. We mount, the 
chafing beast is let go, and three hours 
later we are at Orléans; but Orléans 
the dull and ugly is no part of Tou- 
raine. We take to the sinuous Loire 
bank and follow the river—wide, shal- 
low water shimmering—till after a 
forty minutes’ run to Mers we enter 
Touraine. We swerve away from the 
river, we fling the vineyard villages 
behind us like pebbles, we scatter geese 
and hens, we shatter the peace of ham- 
lets, and tobogganing down a long, 
straight drive we come to the woody 
park of Chambord, where the hugest 
Chateau in France rises up from its 
weedy canals to our eyes. A palace 

_imposing, not a castle severe—a profu- 
sion of dormers and pinnacles, of chim- 
heys that are rich and beautiful, of 
turrets that are delicate and fine, of 
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monster domes and endless galleries, 
hundreds of vast salles and salons, lux- 
ury and comeliness at any cost—the 
exaggerated profuseness and flambo- 
yant richness of the Renaissance real- 
ized; such is the Chateau de Cham- 
bord, that meant so much in its day. 
From Italy, writes M. Maurel, Fran- 
cois the First brought back a passion 
for architecture and the decorative 
arts. “Chambord was the gay cry of 
a royal race that had been too busy 
fighting to have had much time for 
joy till then.” But now, “Aimons, 
rions, chantons!’ they shouted. “Le 
sang Latin, celui d’Horace apraés Ac- 
tium, coulait dans les veines de la 
France.” Which is bosh, good M. 
Maurel—“‘le sang Latin” is bosh, I 
mean; but let it pass, it serves to hint 
how out of the shadow of the Middle 
‘Ages emerged the sunlight and glee- 
ful life of old Touraine. Now that the 
King was back to enjoy his own again, 
“était le moment de boire et de 
danser.” Drink and dance and make 
sensuous love was indeed what Francis 
did at Chambord; until he grew as 
wise and disenchanted as Solomon in 
one matter. It was in his “cabinet de 
travail” (a misnomer, surely) that he 
took his rose diamond and scratched 
on a window-pane his famous “Sou- 
vent femme varie, Bien fol est qui s’y 
fie.” You look for that inscription to- 
day in vain, for Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére begged Louis XIV. to have 
it abolished, and a Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber summoning an In- 
tendant, and the Intendant commis- 
sioning a Steward, and the Steward 
calling in the Architect, and the 
Architect sending for a Master- 
mason who wore a sword, and the 
Master-mason setting his most pre- 
sentable journeyman and apprentice to 
work, the pane was duly removed... . 
Chambord is but the shell of a palace 
how, empty and sonorous, hollow- 
sounding; each footstep re-echoes, bats 
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roost in the rafters, this place of gusty 
draughts and clapping doors is all dull 
and gray and triste. Yet here shone 
color and wealth and rank, here 
shouted joy and rioted pleasure—“aim- 
ons, rions, chantons!” the very voice 
of the Renaissance itself was here the 
continual cry. Here came Moliére and 
his troop for the “first-night” perform- 
unce of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
Look! That sprightly figure, pert face, 
and perky nose are Madame Favart’s— 
the actress is mounting the circumvo- 
luted stair to Maurice de Saxe. Her 
husband wanders in Germany, escaped 
from that danger to an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Uriah, a lettre de cachet; and here 
her elderly lover awaits her with al- 
most senile glee. Big-nosed and aqui- 
line-faced he stands at the window, 
looking out upon the countless stables 
and the widespread camp of his 
guards; for the victor of Fontenoy 
must have his two regiments of Hus- 
sars about him, even in his festal 
hours. Hark! It is late; in the dozing 
camp the bugles sound the couvre-feu; 
the slow, grave notes float wide and 
waver far. Yes, cover the fire and 
quit the embers; Chambord the huge 
and marvellous lies dead. 

The blind to whom sight is suddenly 
given will stagger with light; and, 
drunk with Italian Renaissance wine, 
France saw double. ‘Tout le long de 
la Loire nous allons assister 4 cette 
ivresse.” It was a lavish inebriety. 
Louis XI. had built a few fortresses; 
Francis I. and the other Valois princes 
erected many pleasure-houses. It is to 
wonder at these palaces, inconceivably 
varied and fertile in design, elaborately 
rich in execution, covered with delicate 
sculpture like lace and embroidery, 
each part and member cut and finished 
like cameos and intaglios, filigreed in 
stone and marquetried in marble, that 
one goes again and again to Touraine, 
and Touraine is not only chateau-land 
but pleasure-land to this day. Touraine 
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is still the forested chace of France, 
the chosen place of autumnal rest for 
the great and the wealthy. Through 
mighty woodlands redolent of the 
chase we travel from Chambord to 
Blois. Bay of hound, whinny of pal- 
frey, fanfarronade of horns, how they 
would echo under these trees and down 
these grassy drives, as Dame and 
Seigneur, green velvet from cap to 
heel, rode chattering home in the twi- 
light. ‘“J’aime le son du cor, le soir 
au fond du bois”’—that sonorous verse 
conveys the sound and feeling, and 
the least atavic of us would feel the 
blood-thirst now if stag or boar were 
to start forth. 

We come to the wide water and the 
noble ancient bridge, and yonder on its 
twin hills towers up the old city of 
Blois; dreamily the red chateau tells 
us the darkening hour, with bells that 
sounded for the ears of Catherine de 
Medici and Le Balafré. The Chateau 
de Chambord was leviathan, the Cha- 
teau de Blois is only gracefully large. 
At Blois we note the effect of “‘goit basé 
sur la raison,” of measure, of rhyth- 
mic proportion and just taste. Did 
Leonardo da Vinci design this wonder- 
ful external stair that winds and winds 
along the convolutions of the upward 
spiral of a shell? He had a passion for 
spirals, had that mighty genius, that 
solemn-faced thinker with the spiral 
beard like the smoke of downward- 
held torches blown aside. He was 
Rembrandt's peer in art, but he was 
philosopher and engineer as well. He 
could spend three years at the easel of 
his ““Monna Lisa” for Francis I., whom 
he had accompanied to France, but 
also in his moments perdus devise an 
aqueduct, fortify a camp, or delight 
himself with the double jet of a stair 
like this. We mount its shallow curv- 
ing steps, we enter the Chateau, and 
feel the thrill of historic horror in the 
dark little room where Guise of the 
Scar fell stabbed; but to me the chief 
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bygone at Blois is that here came Da 
Vinci, to stamp his imprint on French 
art and make his “Joconde” the true 
mother of French pictures to this day. 

Who will be bold enough to swear 
that the Roman cult of relics is not 
rooted in a profound physical truth 
and law? Shall an intense and force- 
ful personality expire, a charged ac- 
cumulator of wisdom, power and vi- 
tality suddenly be discharged into the 
space from which a hundred cubic feet 
of earth have been removed, and noth- 
ing persist, no aura emanate, no psy- 
chic influence be immanent and re- 
main? It is at Amboise that one real- 
izes best the abiding presence and 
puissance of Leonardo; there in the 
tiny casket-like chapel of St. Hubert 
lie his bones, and not far away is the 
house he dwelt in, Clos-Lucé, under a 
crag. Amboise is “a little white-faced 
town staring across an admirable 
bridge,” says Mr. Henry James, “the 
town so small and the Castle so high 
and striking that the clustered houses 
at the base of the rock are like the 
crumbs that have fallen from a well- 
laden table”; and not even from the 
terrace at Chaumont—that other Chau- 
mont, Chaumont on the Loire, Chau- 
mont of “the towers, the pinnacles, 
the fair front of the Chateau perched 
above its fringe of garden’”—does the 
river view seem more splendid and 
sumptuous and Turneresque. 

But if there are relics of genius and 
beauty at Amboise there are memories 
of horror too. Under the meditative 
gaze the stately front of the castle 
seems to redden, for here a thousand 
Huguenots were butchered or drowned 
in the name of God. Under the gaze 
of Mary Queen of Scots that grim 
slaughter was done, and what after 
that should the murder of one man at 
Kirk-of-Field seem to her, though he 
be her husband? aA slight matter. 
When sunset incarnadines the white 
front of Amboise Castle the horror 
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seems to return. For there the execu- 
tioners hewed and slashed, and hung 
the bodies from the battlements in an 
awful frieze, and cast red but still 
shrieking wretches headlong into the 
river a hundred feet below; until the 
watchers could stomach no more, and 
even a bigot-ridden Court must flee 
away to some clean and stenchiless 
spot, where earth and sky and river 
did not look ensanguined. Yet a priest 
lay down on his pallet in the Castle 
that night with all the piety and praise 
that Moses felt when Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram “and all that appertained 
to them went down alive into the pit, 
and the earth closed upon them, and 
they perished from among the congre- 
gation”; or that Samuel felt when him- 
self he “hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord in Gilgal.”’ In the church at 
Bar we felt the morbidity of the Re- 
naissance; at Amboise we realize its 
morbidity again, and its fatal supersti- 
tion too. 

At Chinon we think of its humor, for 
at Chinon Rabelais was born. A foun- 
tain babbles on the quay, beside the 
green reflections of wooded hills in the 
beautiful Vienne river, and like water 
the streets of Chinon seem to lift and 
cascade. The little town may seem 
commonplace and the Castle a mere 
heap of brown ruins; but here a new 
span of national being and splendid 
corporate existence began; here Fran- 
cois Rabelais first saw the light of life 
and thought, and here Jeanne Dare set 
up her patriot banner, The historic 
imagination stirs and vividly shows us 
that bygone. Remembering it, and 
testifying “in the Ornament Room at 
the end of the Great Hall of the Castle 
of Rouen, the bishop and thirty-eight 
assessors being present,” Joan said 
(the torturers standing by, threatening 
and ready): 

“I went to the Castle of Chinon, 
where the King lay. When I entered 
the room where he was I knew him 
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among many others by the counsel of 
my Voices, which revealed him unto 
me. I told him I was to war upon 
the English.” 

“When the Voices showed you the 
KxXing was there any light?’ the Dep- 
uty-Inquisitor growls. 

“Pass on...” 

“Did you see 
King?’ 

“Spare me... . Pass on,” she moans, 


au angel over the 


Not humorous, that; but fifty years 
later the spirit of Rabelais began to 
jest at life and laugh at laughter. His 
written humor, boisterous, animalistic, 
satirical always, and often fetid, typi- 
ties the coarse jocundity and irreverent 
knowing grin of the Renaissance; but 
something deeper and better than that 
lies under all, At Chinon one can 
think of “le vrai Rabelais, non point le 
Rabelais rabelaisien”; not of the jolly 
brute, but of that “cerveau magnifique 
et universal, cette Ame généreuse, cet 
esprit hardi et frondeur,” and one 
thinks of Rabelais the pioneer in edu- 
cation, too; perhaps the key to this 
man’s soul lies in what he wrote about 
the schooling of Gargantua. In his 
heart of hearts he had detached him- 
self from his era; he had thought and 
thought till he was freed from con- 
temporary mental fetters. In mien 
and overt manner he must pay his due 
to his environment, of course; as we 
all must do, even to-day. But when 
he, the first of many French writers 
who have touched that theme, began to 
discuss “the education of a Prince” he 
made his young Gargantua neglect the 
mere logic, rhetoric and grammar of 
the time, 


1 would have thee devote thyself to 
knowledge of the works of nature, so 
that there may be no sea, river, or 
spring of which thou knowest not the 
fishes. Of -all the birds in the air, all 
the trees of the forest or orchard, all 
the precious stones of the East and 
South, let nothing be unknown to thee. 
Why, even women and girls may as- 
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pire to this heavenly manna of good 
learning. 


He who had rebelled against monas- 
tic Latin and claimed freedom for 
Greek was thinking ahead of them 
both. I see him, a big-browed, burly 
monster of a man, wander musing be- 
side the Vienne. No laughter in him 
now; he has come back to Chinon tuo 
watch a bald and blind old apothecary, 
his father, pass slowly into the great 
solution; but there is none of the Re- 
naissance hatred and fear of death in 
his thoughts. As he wanders on the 
river bank he has forgotten his father 
and all the actual; he is thinking him- 
self clear of his epoch—thinking him- 
self inte our century, indeed; by him 
the Renaissance has been compre- 
hended, and exhausted; already it has 
faded away for him; as now it fades 
back from us, . 

Let us yaw a little eastward and then 
steer due south, till we come to the 
nutty Limousin, to Uzerche on _ its 
ridge. Uzerche? Who has seen 
Uzerche?—who has heard of it even’ 
So hidden in moory hills it lies that 
the highway only reaches it through « 
tunnel. Companioned by herd and 
peasant and creaking cart we gang our 
lane through that dark and sounding 
subway, to emerge at the foot of a 
craggy peninsula washed by shining 
waters. And there we see a mass of 
Sixteenth and Fifteenth and even Four- 
teenth century buildings upclimbing 
and piled and brown. Houses five 
hundred years old are still inhabited at 
Uzerche; hardly one now standing was 
not standing there when Arthur Young 
rode his stout hackney through France 
in 1787. Arthur Young was the Eng- 
lish discoverer of Uzerche, and not : 
hundred Englishmen have visited it 
since then, I daresay. Yet Uzerche is 
a place of delight; it is older than the 
Renaissance, older than the Middle 
Ages even; and the Limousin hills have 
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hoarded it almost unchanged, like a 
fossil fly in amber. The tunnel is re- 
cent, of course, but at Uzerche you can 
trace the gradient of the most ancient 
of public roads—the route Gallo-Ro- 
man, highway of all the early inva- 
sions and evasions—and tread perhaps 
the very cobblestones over which Ro- 
land went south, to vow his sword at 
Rocamadour and die at Roncesvalles. 
We will go on to Rocamadour our- 
selves by and by, but first let us pause 
at Brive. 

The corn and wine and oil of Tou- 
raine are renewed for you when you 
dine at the Hdtel de Bordeaux, under 
the trellised bower of vine-leaf and 
laurier-rose in the sunset-glorified gar- 
den. “The most delightful inn in 
France!” you think as you sit at the 
lamplit table and hear around you the 
cheery tinkling of ice in glass and the 
chatter of simple folk who feel it good 
to be alive. Presently you take the 
placid boulevard way, which curves 
where once the ramparts frowned. It 
is a cincture of trees and high-shoul- 
dered houses, overtopping old gardens 
bowery with lilac, laburnum, magnolia, 
and linden. By slant streets and dim 
alleys you pierce to the church, that 
stands tall amidst squat shops and 
cheapings, its nave and _  transepts 
propped and buttressed by wooden 
booths and tiled hutches, where merry 
bargaining goes on. And since you are 
to rest at Brive to-night you may oc- 
cupy a room in which Pius VII. of 
Rome, and Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 
and Arthur, first Duke of Wellington, 
have slept. 

The Pope and the King were fugi- 
tives then, escaping from splendid 
prisons at Fontainebleau and Valen- 
cay, while Napoleon their gaoler was 
hard pressed near Bar. But Welling- 
ton came to Brive a conqueror incog- 
nito. He was on his way to a Con- 
gress of astonished and still trembling 
conquerors at Paris, with, I doubt not, 
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something of contempt for them, as a 
pack of braggart hounds that could 
not hunt the great game alone. Won- 
derful is all the chronicle of English 
dominion in old Guienne and Aqui- 
taine; but more wonderful still per- 
haps, and certainly more modernly 
English, was the pacifying and admin- 
istering work which Wellington did 
down there, centuries later, between 
the last battle of the Peninsular War 
und the abdication at Fontainebleau. 
On the panel of a schoolroom wall I 
once painted the Duke’s good hooked 
face to personify the Man of Duty; for 
duty was his Pole-star and his creed. 
When he, the never-beaten in battle, 
became beaten by what he considered 
a factious Whiggery and a rowdy Rad- 
icalism, he thought of duty first, and 
not of resentment—of duty to the 
Queen. “How is Madam’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on?” 

And so at Brive in 1814. Happy and 
busy at Bordeaux, duty has called him 
to Paris, to the councils of the Allied 
Monarchs there; he is riding through a 
sullen and dangerous France un- 
guarded, almost unaccompanied, yet 
not stealthily, the only concealment of 
his uniform being his needed cloak. 
He rests this night at Brive, and I see 
the Man of Duty sit in that haunted 
inn bedroom and think of the Man of 
Destiny. Rain drums on the roof, the 
spouting tinkles musically, boughs clap 
at the window, steam fumes from the 
spattered riding-boots which he thrusts 
towards a crackling fagot. Let us 
watch the straight, stiff English fig- 
ure, note the beaky nose and jutting 
chin, read in the steadfast eyes the 
thoughts which furrow the high brow. 
The peace has come too soon, he is 
thinking. ‘The fellow’s thrown up the 
sponge too quick, God d——n him for 
no gentleman! ... and now I'll never 
get the chance to lick him myself!” So 
growls the Duke, blind to the hurrying 
fate that is bringing on the “sound of 
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revelry by night,” the dawn of Quatre 
Bras, the set of Waterloo... . 

Dawn comes to us, also, and pres- 
ently we go rocking a few miles south, 
on pilgrimage. Over stony uplands 
we go, till we reach to the brink of the 
Tenebrous Valley, a deep-cut curving 
gash and crescent cafion that delves 
around the great red rock of Rocama- 
dour. It is morning still, and mist lies 
simmering in the hollow; but the rock 
thrusts up its convent-crowned summit 
into a sky of naked blue; topmost of 
all a minaret of a spire gleams golden, 
like a wand of flame. And around 
there is sound, sound almost angelical; 
insistent and incessant, the convent 
bells are calling the faithful to prayer. 

For this is the oldest pilgrim-shrine 
in Europe. Roland and Saint Louis, 
Coeur de Lion and Simon de Montfort, 
have worshipped here; here Henry 
Plantagenet vowed his oath of recon- 
ciliation with & Becket; here twists a 
strait, enshadowed street of battle- 
mented inns that housed Crusaders in 
the long ago; here manacles of Chris- 
tians rescued from the Saracens still 
hang, ex voto; here died Roman Catho- 
lic martyrs, red with the hewing of 
Huguenot swords; and here in the Mi- 
raculous Chapel, to which the Steps of 
Penance so painfully ascend, is re- 
called each day the holiest and most 
tragical bygone of all. Enter; a cen- 
ser is swinging its sudden bursts and 
trailing tail of odorous smoke; a hun- 
dred tapers light the missal, sparkle on 
the jewels, flicker on the varnished 
face of the Black Virgin, and yellow 
the “fair white cloth.” Dronings of 
plain-chant, cadences of psalm, the in- 
toning ministrant, the steamy press 
and pack of the pilgrims—a sharp, 
warning tinkle of the altar-bell—a 
shuddering hush, a holding of the 
breath; the moment of moments for the 
pilgrims, the instant of mystical tran- 
substantiation, is at hand. ... 

All life is mystical. Is it transub- 
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stantiation again, or transmigration, 
which keeps life alive on earth? No 
matter. Let us dive still deeper into 
the past. We take the wild rails that 
pierce the Cévennes, and we climb the 
tufa mountains of Velay. And if high 
through the mists of a September 
morning we come circling into the City 
of the Rocky Amphitheatre, we can 
never forget the tense moments of sud- 
den and astounded vision which give 
the first glimpse of what seems a sor- 
cery-created place. The horizon is 
ringed with cold volcanoes; long before 
there were any human bygones any- 
where great spirits of molten rock 
gushed up, to cool into three pyramidal 
masses; and upon these pyramidal 
Rochers clusters the antique city of 
Le Puy. Those cooled jets of trap are 
church-crowned: the needle-like Rocher 
d’Aiguilhe is topped with the quaint- 
est of little chapels, the very pearl and 
bloom of the Romanesque, that was 
built to St. Michael nine hundred and 
fifty years ago; and still on St. Mi- 
chael’s Day each year High Mass is 
celebrated in that aérial fane. But 
let us mount to the Cathedral, and 
within the vestibule watch a woman 
kneeling on a rough black slab to pray 
for motherhood, as childless women 
have prayed upon that stone for thou- 
sands of years gone by. 

I remember a clergyman telling me 
a piece of Somersetshire folklore. The 
children of the village avoided a cer- 
tain cross-road place after sunset, and 
he asked them why. The place was 
called Rood Hill, yet they said it was 
haunted by the devil; the youngest as 
well as the oldest inhabitant knew 
that you mustn’t go over Rood Hill 
at night or you’d see old Nick sure-ly! 
My friend the vicar found that a Pa- 
gan temple had once occupied that 
dreaded spot, and Pan, the god with 
horns and hoofs and tail, had been 
worshipped there. When the Cross 
came thither the missionary priests 
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cast forth the image of Pan, as Gideon 
did in the groves of Baal, and they 
lustrated the spot and set up the holy 
Rood. But slyly the villagers wor- 
shipped on at the old shrine, till the 
priests dubbed old Pan old Nick, and 
turned the jolly god of field and glade 
into the Devil. And so at Le Puy. 
Childless wives had knelt on that rude 
black slab long before Christianity 
came to France, and childless wives 
went out to the old Pagan stone on the 
hillside to pray for offspring long after 
the cruciform Cathedral began to rise. 
So the priests, who could not combat 
that superstition, circumvented it, 
bringing the slab into the Cathedral 
porch, deluging it with holy water, and 
setting up the figure of the Divinest 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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mother near it, to hallow the impreg- 
nant prayers. Near by there are relics 
of another ancient cult; at Polignac we 
still may see the traces of a Temple of 
Apollo—the oracular mask of stone 
with open mouth, through which the 
trembling worshipper whispered his 
fateful question, and the spiral hollow 
where the sacerdos lay hid to utter the 
adroit response. 

But here we have touched the limit; 
behind this we should penetrate into 
interminable historic night. Scared we 
recoil, relieved we turn, and back 
through the films and planes and veils 
again—Pagan, Romanesque, Gothic, Re- 
naissance, and Neo-Classic—we come 
into the gay and sceptic life of modern 
France, 

J. H. Yorali. 





THE RETURN OF 


V. 
AN OLD NAME BROUGHT LOW. 


As the grandmother had said, there 
were not many at Allan Stewart's fu- 
neral, and among those who came 
there were no mourners. A few came 
for the sake of Janet, who before her 
unhappy marriage had been a great 
favorite in Boronach; the rest came for 
the whisky, which was plentiful. The 
grandmother had insisted on observing 
the custom rigorously in this respect, 
and most of the small store of money 
in the house went to buy two big jars 
of the spirit. Though it was April 
the day was a bitter cold one, and the 
men who gathered early about the 
house had a glass apiece before Mr. 
Rory arrived. In the old days whisky 
had flowed at funerals like water, but 
now the minister allowed but two 
glasses,-one at the house with the 
bread and cheese, and one when the 
coffin was set down at the grave. Any- 
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thing beyond this was taken surrepti- 
tiously and with caution. 

Colin felt the house awesome, hung 
as it was with white cloths over walls 
and furniture so that the only dark 
thing in the room was the huge black 
coffin on the table. When everything 
was in order he sat for a time by the 
fire warming his hands and thinking 
of his father shut away in there; and 
then, growing weary, it came into his 
head to go out to the barn and watch 
there for Mr. Rory. 

Hamish the Fool was standing in the 
barn door chuckling and laughing to 
himself, a queer figure to be among re- 
spectably clad people at a funeral, with 
his shabby yellow kilt, his ragged coat, 
his long lean arms that were out of all 
proportion to his small body, and his 
wild unkempt hair and beard of fiery 
red. He seemed well pleased to see 
the boy. 

“Come away in,” he said, backing 
into the barn—‘‘come away in, and we'll 
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watch for him together. We'll shut 
the door, and we can see fine out of the 
wee hole in the corner.” 

“What will we see?” asked the child, 
following him in without fear. 

The Fool took no notice of the ques- 
tion except by another of his odd 
chuckling laughs. He shut the door 
tight, and now the barn was lighted 
only by the spaces at the door sides 
and by the hundred chinks in the loose 
building. He threw himself down in 
a corner on the hay, and applied his 
eye diligently to one of these. 

“Come along, boy,” he said. 
see him here very well.” 

Colin knelt beside him, and looked 
through a chink curiously. He could 
see the men leaning against the wall 
of the house, slapping their hands on 
their arms for warmth; some loose 
bracken at their feet whirling about 
in the wind, the cold blue waters of 
the loch lapping almost at the door, 
but nothing new or remarkable. 

“What will we see?” he asked again. 

Hamish the Fool took his eye from 
the hole. “The Black Fellow,” he an- 
swered in a mysterious whisper,—‘the 
Bad Black Fellow that’s coming for 
Allan Stewart. And now, boy, don’t 
be speaking to me or I'll miss the sight 
of him.” 

He screwed his eye again to the 
chink, and the child continued staring 
in bewilderment at the back of his 
enormous red head. ‘“He’s not here 
yet,” the Fool announced,—‘not yet; 
but he’s coming. Allan was a bad 
man, and the Black One comes for his 
own.” 

Colin trembled a little. Everything 
was strange, but surely there was no 
truth in this—surely not. After a 
while he looked through the hole again 
and saw Mr. Rory—good holy Mr. Rory 
—in his black clothes and white necker- 
chief. People came out of the house 
with bread and cheese and whisky, 
and went round among those waiting. 


“We'll 
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Mr. Rory took nothing, but presently 
he bared his head and began to pray. 
He was a big man, and as he stood 
with one hand raised to heaven, and 
the wind playing with his gray locks, 
there was something majestic in his 
appearance which half-fascinated the 
watching child. 

When the prayer was done the coffin 
was taken out and placed on two 
chairs before the door. Six men raised 
it by the staves that were below it, 
and slowly the procession got into mo- 
tion and passed alongside the barn. 

Colin gave a sigh of relief. No one 
had come. It was the Fool’s fancy. 

“They were mocking me,” said Ham- 
ish vindictively,—“they were mocking 
me. They told me I would see him.” 

The twinkling good-humor was gone 
out of his eyes, and he looked angrily 
at the boy, but in a moment his look 
changed again, and he laughed glee- 
fully. “It’s I that am a fool,” he said. 
“It’s at the grave the Black One will 
be, and not here at all. When they 
put the black box into the hole it’s 
there he will be.” He got to his feet 
and shambled to the door. “Well, 
good-day to you, boy,” said he; *““Ham- 
ish must be after them as fast as he 
can go.” 

He disappeared, and Colin followed 
him out, a little chill fear at his heart. 
Surely it was not true what he had 
said! 

The funeral was moving slowly 
round the loch—the coffin first, the yel- 
low whisky jar bobbing up and down 
in the rear, Hamish the Fool hurrying 
after, laughing to himself, his fiery 
head thrust forwards, his long arms 
swinging like pendulums, Colin 
stood watching till they were out of 
sight; then he went into the house, 
where he found the grandmother wail- 
ing and rocking herself by the door, 
and Janet, with white impassive face, 
already removing the white sheets 
from the room. 
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The boy built up the fire as she told 
him, and then stood staring into the 
blaze. There were questions at his 
heart that burdened him, young as he 
was,—questions, some of them, that old 
wise people have brooded over since 
the world was, but being a child he 
could not ask them. 

The young are reticent. They walk 
in a gray dawn, knowing no difference 
between substance and shadow, be- 
tween truth and fancy, and they sel- 
dom ask the meaning of what startles 
them. When the day broadens they 
find themselves in a wider world, full 
of mystery indeed, but rid of these old 
grim mist giants that stalked beside 
them in the morning. 

Janet had a great deal of hard work 
during the spring and summer after 
Allan’s death, so much that her 
strength was continually overtaxed, 
The heavy end of every task fell to 
her, though the grandmother was fit 
for three times as much as the younger 
woman, There were the potatoes to 
plant and the barley to sow; there was 
the cow to see to and the house. There 
was little means to pay for help, and 
to get a little ready money Janet spun 
worsted and knitted stockings in every 
spare moment. For a long time she 
had felt her hold on life to be but a 
slight one, and she was haunted by a 
constant dread of what might happen 
to Colin should she be taken away. 
She bad no near relatives in Boronach, 
for she had been an orphan lassie 
when she married Allan, and the cous- 
ins who brought her up were among 
those who had gone in the emigrant 
ship to Canada. Her marriage had 
been a great cause of estrangement 
between her and the people, and no 
girl ever received more warnings 
against her future husband than Janet 
had received against Allan Stewart. 
Old good people had with tears in their 
eyes bidden her to have nought to do 
with a bad cruel-hearted man; others 
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as kindly, but more superstitious, had 
repeated to her the curse which they 
firmly believed would fall on all de- 
scendants of Mr, Alexander: 

“As you have cast out the people of 
Boronach, so will God cast out you and 
your son and your son’s son.” 

But Little Janet had married against 
the will of them all, and in the ten 
years of her married life she had 
grown to be almost a stranger to them, 
If she came to rue the step she had 
taken the Boronach people never knew 
it. Now it was a terror to her to 
think of the young child being left de- 
pendent on them. 

Soon after Allan's death she chanced 
to meet the factor, who had driven 
down from Port Erran, and he spoke 
to her kindly, saying he feared the 
croft at Carndhu would now be beyond 
her strength to manage. She protested 
that it would not, and Mr, Campbell, 
meaning to show his kindness, replied 
that he would see by the following 
spring how she goton. Janet was left 
distracted by the fear that if the land 
Was not managed properly during the 
time he mentioned she might not be 
allowed to keep it. During the sum- 
mer and harvest she worked as though 
she had the strength of a man, rising 
at five in the morning and working 
most of the day outside. About the 
end of autumn a sharp pain from 
which she suffered drove her to Boro- 
nach to see the doctor, and he told her 
very plainly that her one chance was 
rest, 

“You have a trouble,” said he, “that 
has been too long neglected. You may 
get over it yet if you take rest.” He 
gave her a bottle of some drug and a 
few directions. “But no work, mind,” 
he said—“no work of any kind this 
winter.” 

Janet thanked him, and went home 
sighing, and now it was her prayer 
that she might hold out till the spring, 
for then she thought the land might 
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be left with her and the old woman. 
And very soon, she said to herself, 
Colin will be able to work it himself. 
She said nothing to the grandmother 
about where she had been, but she 
worked harder than ever, taking home 
the peats on her back, and spinning 
and knitting continually. On Sundays 
she trudged down to Boronach to hear 
Mr. Rory, taking Colin with her, and 
when they came home at night she 
would pore earnestly over the Bible 
and Shorter Catechism, making the 
boy repeat his Questions before he 
went to bed. 

Janet was no slave, like the grand- 
mother, to the belief in wraiths and 
omens and evil spirits. Indeed she 
thought it wrong to speak or think of 
these things, yet she was often troubled 
by the thought of the ill-omened words 
that had been said to Mr. Alexander. 
She could not but see that in a manner 
they had been fulfilled to him and to 
Allan; and when she thought of the 
child, left alone to the grandmother's 
bringing-up and to the ill-will of Boro- 
nach, her heart failed her. It seemed 
to her that not the curse of an old 
woman, but the righteous judgment of 
the Almighty, was upon her and hers. 
Often pain and weariness and anxiety 
kept her awake at night, and once Co- 
lin was awakened by her sobs beside 
him. He started in alarm, asking 
what hurt her. 

“Only a little pain, my lamb,” she 
whispered,—“‘only a little pain. Put 
your arms round my neck and it will 
be gone in a minute.” 

The child obeyed, and soon Janet 
made-believe to laugh and be well 
again, 

“Colin,” she said after a while, “if 
I am taken away from you as your fa- 
ther was, will you promise me to be a 
good boy?’ The boy promised, hold- 
ing her as though to prevent her going. 

“I would like to be good myself,” she 
said in her soft, wistful voice, “but I 
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am fearing [I am not that. I do not 
understand Mr. Rory very well, and lL 
am not finding the evidences in myself 
that he is speaking of.” She sighed a 
little. 

“Colin,” she said then, speaking in a 
tone and with a passion the child never 
forgot,‘‘wherever I’ll be when I’m taken 
from you, remember I’ll be thinking of 
you. I'll be thinking to myself, ‘Is Co- 
lin a good boy? and I’ll be praying to 
the Lord to take care of you and to 
make you good. Dear one of my heart, 
will you remember that?” 

The boy cried that he would remem- 
ber, and that he would be good indeed, 
and Janet soothed him and crooned 
him to sleep as if he were a baby. 

Sheer determination carried the frail 
little woman through the winter and 
the spring work. When the potatoes 
were all planted she went to bed one 
night very weary and saying she must 
rise early, and by the good providence 
of God never needed again to waken 
or to rise in Boronach. So within a 
year Colin became an orphan. 

When the grandmother and the child 
were left alone the old woman seemed 
all of a sudden to renew her strength 
and energy. Though well over the al- 
lotted span of life, she took up most of 
Janet’s tasks and carried them through 
with much greater ease than the suf- 
fering, patient creature who had been 
crushed by them. She lifted the peats 
and stacked them for drying and took 
them home on her back, the boy carry- 
ing his own small load; she herded 
the cow and hoed the potatoes, and 
moreover did what Janet had meant to 
do that summer—she sent Colin to 
school, With it all the two were mis- 
erably poor, living for the most part 
on porridge and potatoes, and sheer 
necessity drove the grandmother to 
a means of livelihood which brought 
the widow and grandson of Mr, Alex- 
ander Stewart to the lowest deep in 
the eyes of the Boronach people. 
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It was in the end of June, between 
eight and nine in the evening, that 
Colin was learning his lesson at the 
end of the house, when he saw a very 
small man with a black box on his 
back coming along the road. He did 
not come from Boronach, but seemed 
to be going in that direction, for he 
came over the hill at the back of 
Carndhu and along the road from the 
south. Seeing the boy he halted, and 
after standing a moment as if in doubt, 
he left the road and crossed the small 
strip of field to where he was. He 
was a stout, small man, and though 
the box on his back was small like 
himself, it seemed to be heavy from 
the way he bent under it. He had 
black hair and a short black beard, 
and very small twinkling black eyes. 

“Good evening to you,” said he; “is 
dere any one in de house?” 

The boy answered that his grand- 
mother was in. 

“I vant a night’s lodging,” said the 
traveller, “Do you tink she vould 
give it to me? I’ve valked dirty mile 
to-day, and vhat vid de heat and de 
midges I tink I could scarcely make 
Boronach of it. Run in and ask her, 
my dear. Tell her it is a fine, honest 
man dat pay his vay verever he goes 
—north or south.” 

“Come and ask her 


for yourself,” 
said the boy doubtfully, for he knew 
well that his grandmother had no fa- 
vor for “travelling people.” 

“Very good,” the little man assented 


cheerily. “Come avay den. It is vell 
she see vhat an honest and good man 
it is. Ve vill not be de pig in de poke, 
as dey say.” So saying, he followed 
the boy round the end of the house. 
The old woman was baking oaten 
bread over the hearth, and she looked 
up, her eyes glittering fiercely as the 
little German pedlar proffered his re- 
quest. “No! you will get no lodgings 
here,” she answered shortly. “Elspet 
Stewart has not fallen so low yet that 
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she would take poor tramping folks 
into her house.” 

The little man stared at her with a 
droll look in his sharp black eyes, and 
taking off his shabby hat he made her 
alow bow. “You haf made a mistake, 
lady,” he said, a little flavor of mock- 
ery in his tones; “I am not a tramp, 
but an honest travelling merchant, and 
I am rich enough to pay for all I 
ask.” 

The grandmother turned on him as if 
to bid him be gone, but the pedlar had 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
he now held it half full of silver and 
copper before her eyes. 

“Is dat like a poor tramp?” he asked 
good-humoredly. “Is dat like a man 
dat cannot pay his lodging?” 

The sight of the money made an in- 
stant change in the old woman. She 
looked at it greedily, and then stooping 
over the fire began busily turning the 
cakes upon the griddle. 

“If you would sleep in the barn,” she 
said without looking up. 

The little man slipped the strap of 
his black box over his shoulder and 
rested his burden on the dresser. 
“Done, mistress,” he said, setting it 
down with a sharp sound, as if to 
clinch the bargain. “I haf slep in 
vorse places dan a barn.” 

He drew a chair to the fire and sat 
down heavily, wiping his brow with 
a red handkerchief, the grandmother 
making no demur. “We haf done very 
vell,” he whispered confidentially to 
Colin. “I haf de very great vay vith 
de ladies.” 

The boy’s serious face relaxed into a 
smile. There was something so droll 
and merry and comic about the stran- 
ger that he took a liking to him at 
once. He sat near him in the chim- 
ney-corper with his book, and as the 
old woman finished her baking, wast- 
ing no words for once upon any one, 
she heard the child laughing more 
than once at the pedlar’s sallies. Her 
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strange pride was roused again at the 
sound, and she was jealous too. 

“Colin,” she said suspiciously, “away 
out and put in the cow, and see you tie 
her right.” 

The boy went reluctantly, and when 
he returned was not ill-pleased to find 
his grandmother gone out to the barn 
and the little man sitting alone by the 
fire, finishing the supper of oatcakes 
and milk she had given him. 

“Come avay, mine friend,” he cried, 
“and tell me vat name you haf.” 

“Colin Stewart. What name have 
you?” 

“Antony, my name is,” said the lit- 
tle pedlar,—“Antony Swartz. Dat 
mean black in your language—Swartz 
does, and dat is vat I am,” he added 
laughing. “Hair swartz, beard swartz, 
eyes swartz, name Swartz—but mine 
heart, it is more vite dan black, little 
boy, so haf no fear.” His eyes twin- 
kled with fun, and he tapped his chest 
with his finger to indicate the where- 
abouts of the heart that was not 
black. 

Colin laughed delightedly. He had 
never spoken before to such a merry 
man. The summer dusk was now 
growing in the kitchen, and the light 
of the fire leaping high on the rafters 
made a pleasant glow. The little ped- 
lar unstrapped his black box, and tak- 
ing from it wonderful treasures of gold 
and silver, began to rub them up with 
a soft cloth. Watches, rings, breast- 
pins, glittered in the firelight; brooches 
set with wonderful jewels flashed like 
stars; long yellow chains gleamed in 
the stranger's hand. The boy watched 
them, fascinated, and the pedlar good- 
naturedly put a stout silver watch- 
chain into his hand. 

“Are you an honest child?’ he said; 
“den you may polish dis one for me.” 
Colin set himself with a good will to 
his task, The two became very 
friendly over the fire. 

“I am a vera honest man myself,” 
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said the traveller. “Verever I go I pay 
my vay, and I[ take noting from no- 
body.” 

He had a number of marvellous ad- 
ventures to relate that were more 
amusing and far less awesome than 
the grandmother’s. “Two veeks ago,’ 
he said, rubbing away at a_ brooch 
as large as the mouth of a cup,—“two 
veeks ago I slep in a barn a long vay 
east from here, and [I haf such a fright 
as I hope I shall not haf again.” 

“What was it?” asked the boy, think- 
ing at once of a spirit. 

“Vell,” said the little man, “I come 
late to a house, vera tired as I vas 
when I come here to-night. An old 
voman like your grandmozzer she come 
to de door. ‘Can I haf lodging? I say; 
‘lL pay my vay.’ The old voman say, 
‘No, she is vera sorry, but the husband 
he come back soon from market and 
he take alvays a big dram of viskey 
before he come, and he fight every one 
he vill see. It is better for you not to 
come in,’ she say; ‘go to anozzer 
house.” ‘Good lady,’ I say, ‘I am so 
tired I cannot go anozzer step. I am 
aun honest man, I keep quiet and he 
vill not fight me.’ Vell I go in, and de 
good lady give me supper and send me 
to de barn to sleep, and de barn vas 
in one end of de house vid a door to de 
kitchen, and I hardly put myself in de 
hay ven I hear a big noise, and de man 
come from de market vera bad vid de 
viskey, and he storm and shout and 
say he vill fight de biggest man in de 
country. Den de good lady she tell 
him is he not ashamed, and dere is a 
poor man in de barn trying to fall 
asleep. ‘Vere is he? shout de man,— 
‘vere is he, and [ vill keel him at 
vonce,’ and he take a light and come 
into de barn and I tremble vera mooch, 
and am frightened, and I feel myself 
so small I can hardly find myself in de 
hay, and he storm and say he vill keel 
Den he see me. ‘Who are you? 
I answer I am a travelling 


me, 
he say. 
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merchant, a good, honest man dat pay 
my vay. ‘Did you haf supper? he 
ask, and I say de good lady give me 
supper. ‘Get up and haf supper vith 
me,’ he say. I answer I haf taken as 
mooch as I can eat. Den he shout 
vera loud: ‘If you no get up and haf 
supper vith me [ vill keel you dis 
minute.’ So I get up vera quick and hat 
supper over again vith him, and den 
I go again to de barn and sleep, and 
in de morning de man vas as quiet and 
gentle as I ever saw, and he read de 
good book and sing de Psalm of David 
and come a mile of de vay vith me; 
but I tell you, little Colin, I haf a 
vera bad fright dat time.” 

The boy was so interested in this 
story that he hardly noticed the grand- 
mother come in again. “I have made 
a bed for you in the barn,” she said 
sourly, her fierce glittering eyes meet- 
ing the pedlar’s twinkling ones. “You 
better be off to it.” 

The little man packed up his 
wares with imperturbable good-humor, 
strapped and locked his box, and de- 
parted. Next morning, after a break- 
fast of porridge and milk, he put two 
bright shillings into the grandmother's 
hand, 

“Good-bye, little Colin,” he said to 
the boy. “Ven I come round again 1 
vill come to see you and stay in de 
barn.” 

The old woman stood looking at the 
coins after he was gone. “I did 
not think to fall so low,” she said 
bitterly, and put them away in a tea- 
cup. 

After this no pedlar or hawker came 
asking lodgings to Carndhu without 
getting them. The more cleanly and 
respectable were housed in the room 
in the other end of the house, the rest 
were content enough with the barn. 
The grandmother was not a pleasant 
landlady, for she hated the whole tribe 
of them, and often bewailed her lot 
loudly to the boy when they were gone; 
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but the sixpences and shillings they 
paid alone made it possible for the old 
woman and the child to continue in 
the croft—to pay the rent and hire help 
on the land in spring. ‘There was 
strange company in the house at 
times, I[ll-conditioned tramps came to 
Carndhu, and for the sake of a copper 
or two were allowed a corner in the 
barn and a bow! of brose by the 
kitchen-fire, Some were rough-look- 
ing scoundrels with loud threatening 
voices, but for these the shrill-voiced 
old woman was more than a match. 
She was at some pains to keep the boy 
from speech with such, yet he heard 
rough language in plenty, and the two 
might well have trembled at their lone- 
liness had they known the crimes of 
some of those who took shelter in their 
barn. 

Some left early in the morning with- 
out paying for their quarters, till the 
grandmother learned their ways and 
insisted on being paid the night before. 
But most of the tramp people were 
drink slaves and no more—being harm- 
less enough when sober, An M.A. of 
Dublin came two or three times a-year 
and talked to Colin of the classics, and 
helped him condescendingly with his 
lessons. An old soldier with a wooden 
leg had tales of Waterloo that thrilled 
the boy like no others; men of all na- 
tionalities tramping, peddling, hawking 
—German Jews, Russian anarchists, 
wandering Poles, brought their tales of 
the world to Mr, Alexander's grandson. 
He was a great favorite with them, 
and for the most part he liked them 
and listened eagerly to them. The 
Boronach people were wont to speak in 
these days of his father’s pride. 
Though no better brought up than 
themselves, Allan had kept himself 
aloof from them, scorning them, and 
treating them as the dirt beneath his 
feet, and now, by the judgment of 
Ifeaven, his son and Mr. Alexander's 
grandson had come to such companion- 
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ship as not one of them would demean 
themselves to. 

At school Colin found himself an 
alien from the first. The children, or 
the scholars as they called themselves 
with a singular perversion of truth, 
were at that time divided into two par- 
ties—those who came from Boronach 
village belonging to one, and those 
coming from Carran and Achbrea, the 
townships on the farther side of the 
school, belonging to the other. These 
two parties were like small armies, 
each under a leader, and were contin- 
ually fighting with one another. Even 
the very little boys, who were called 
Grecians,! were supposed to follow 
their own side, and Colin should by 
rights have been enlisted, on his going 
to school, into the Carran and Achbrea 
ranks, He was no recruit, however. 
On the first day the leader, a great 
loutish bully, set to teasing him. 

“Did you see the Black One when he 
came for your father?” he asked grin- 
ning, for the story of Hamish the Fool 
had gone abroad. 

The boy’s face fired. “He did not 
come for my father,” he said boldly. 

The big bully gave him a clout on 
the side of the head. ‘Don’t you go 
against me,” he said. “He did come. 
He comes for all your family. He rides 
behind you in the dark, and some day 
he catches you up.” 

He gave the child a pinch on the 
arm, leering at him, and the little fel- 
low sprang at him like a wild cat. 
The bully shook him off, but could do 
no more then, for the master came to 
the door with the bell to ring them in. 

It was a couple of days after that a 
great fight was on between the Boro- 
nach side and the Carran and Achbrea 
side, and as the bully, Cathal Camp- 
bell, was mustering bis forces his eye 
fell on Colin. 

“Hi!” cried he, “‘you little tramp; you 


‘ From a Gaelic word meaning a small thing. 
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fight under me, mind, and see you do 
what I tell you.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed. “I will not 
fight under you,” he answered defi- 
antly. 

There was a hubbub among the 
scholars. “A revolt! a revolt!’ they 
shouted; *“‘you must fight on your own 
side.” 

“I won't fight for him,” said the lit- 
tle chap sullenly, 

“Tl make you, you little Grecian,” 
cried the bully angrily, and he shook 
the boy till he could hardly see. 

“Will you fight now?” he asked, set- 
ting him down. 

“No,” said the boy. 

“Ach! never mind him,” said one; 
“he’s only a Grecian whatever.” 

But the others cried it was a revolt, 
and he must be made to do as the 
leader told him. Cathal cried to 
another boy to hold him, and with a 
grin he twisted Colin’s arm till the 
pain sent every trace of blood from the 
boy’s face. “Will you fight now?” he 
said, bringing his eyes close down to 
the child’s, 

The little fellow’s gleamed defiance. 
“I won't,” he gasped, “I won't.” 

“Give over, Cathal,” put in the big 
boy who had spoken before; “you'll 
take the arm off him.” The bully let 
the boy go unwillingly. 

“Now see here,” said the other, “‘we 
put you off our side, Colin Stewart. 
You’re not fit to be on it anyway. 
You'll not be on any side because we 
won’t take you. You'll be alone by 
yourself.” 

The blood came slowly back to the 
boy’s face, but his arm hurt terribly 
still. Looking about, he saw the faces 
of all the children bent on him in an- 
ger and scorn, 

“T don’t want to be on any side,” he 
said, keeping back a sob, and glaring 
at them. 

From that day Colin was at war 
with the scholars. Among the boys of 
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his own age he got peace by fighting 
them one by one, but the older ones 
lost no chance of teasing and torment- 
ing him. They taunted him about the 
tramps, about his father, about his 
grandfather Mr. Alexander. One 
day when he was standing alone at the 
play-time a little lassie of seven or 
eight called him shyly to play with the 
girls. There was a shout of laughter. 

“Do you know who it is, Barabel?” 
cried a big girl. “It’s him that took 
you from your father.” 

Colin had grown scarlet at the in- 
dignity of being asked to play with 
lassies, and went away holding his 
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head high, and thrusting his hands 
deep in his pockets. He met a boy, a 
little over his own size, and picked a 
quarrel and fought him. That restored 
his self-respect. When he was big he 
meant to fight the whole school. Mean- 
time, his tormentors had one advan- 
tage over him. When the days grew 
short they would linger sometimes at 
the school till Colin started on his sol- 
itary way along the loch through the 
trees. “Go fast, Colin Stewart,” some- 
one would call mockingly,—‘“go fast, 
the Black One is going behind you.” 
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As I drove away from the hotel, lL 
heard some one shouting, and took no 
heed, because I knew not a soul in Ber- 
lin, until I began to distinguish voca- 
bles resembling my own name. Then 
—after a trifling difficulty—l induced 
the driver to stop, and a tall, fair- 
haired German gentleman came along- 
side, panting. 

“I wish to talk with you,” he said, 
and I told him to get in. 

“Are you going to the Navy manceu- 
vres?” he asked. 

“Perhaps,” I said. “But why?’ 

He regarded me with obvious sus- 
picion. I regarded him with obvious 
suspicion, I had credentials in my 
pocket which would have prostrated 
him at my feet, in that Imperial coun- 
try, and my position was secure. He 
produced a highly ornate visiting card. 
The name was strange tome. It bore 
a military title. “I fought against 
you,” he said, affably, by way of intro- 
duction, “in the South African War— 
yes,” 

i told him that he ought to have 
been shot. 


GERMAN NAVY. 
“I was,” he replied simply. “But 
not slain.” 

“So I perceive,” I said. 
can I do for you?” 

My retired officer then explained, in 
a great many words, that he had been 
told that I was to be permitted to at- 
tend the manceuvres of the German 
High Sea Fleet; that he could not be- 
lieve this; and that, because I was only 
pretending to attend them, in order to 
supply English newspapers with in- 
formation, he might (owing to the pos- 
session of peculiar privileges) be able 
to supply me with what I wanted. I 
thanked him, promised to consider his 
extremely interesting suggestion, and 
bade him farewell. 

The vast and splendid machine of 
Imperial Governance, a part of whose 
working I was about to see, had, it ap- 
peared, its unofficial and extraneous 
ministers. In England the ministers 
are nearly all extraneous, the machine 
runs as best it may, and nobody cares 
in the least. But in Germany... 

A few days later 1 was the guest of 
a party of naval officers. There were 


“Now what 
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the Fregatten-Kapitiin, the Koryetten- 
Kapitiin, and two or tkree Kapi- 
tiin-Leutnints; each and all the per- 
fect representative of the officer 
of the machine. I recounted to them 
my experience of the strange German 
gentleman who had cried after me inp 
the streets of Berlin. There was a 
profound silence. The eyes of the rest 
of the officers sought the small, keen, 
bearded countenance of the senior. “I 
would suggest to you,” said the Fre- 
gatten-Kapitin, with extraordinary 
gravity, “that you consult the Gross 
Admiral.” 

I have never again seen my strange 
German who was shot but not siain, 
nor have I heard news of him. Per- 
haps he is languishing in the dungeon 
of a fortress. Perhaps he is writing 
for the Press. In Germany the road 
between the two is short, if painful. 
In Germany they have little use for 
the irresponsible extraneous. In Eng- 
land we cherish them. Perhaps it is 
worth while to mark this trifling inci- 
dent, At any rate, it was a marginal 
note upon my introduction to the Im- 
perial German Navy. 

The real introduction happened in 
the big red-brick Admiralty building at 
Kiel. I had sent in a note to the offi- 
cer to whom [ had been directed, and 
was waiting humbly in the corridor, in 
charge of a bluejacket, who looked, to 
the English eye, like a soldier dressed 
in sailor’s kit. Suddenly I saw my 
man stiffen from head to heel. He 
was rigid before; now, he was catalep- 
tic. The cause of this seizure was 
presently apparent. My bluejacket’s 
disciplined ear had caught the sound 
of approaching footsteps of superior 
officers: and there came down the cor- 
ridor a brown-faced, fair-bearded Ad- 
miral in full uniform, attended by sey- 
eral staff-officers, The Admiral bowed 
to me, and told the sailor to bring me 
to his room, where we had a pleasant 
conversation, As in a dream, I pre- 
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sented my credentials; and the Ad- 
miral showed me into an adjoining 
room, where a naval officer was writ- 
ing at a desk, shook hands, and left 
me. The naval officer went out with 
the Admiral, and presently returned, 1 
large paper in his hand. He clicked 
his heels, bowed, and gave me that im- 
posing document. 

“Prince Henry sends you this,” he 
said. 

“Have I been talking to Prince 
Henry of Prussia?’ I asked. 

“To Prince Henry—yes,” said the ofti- 
cer, and permitted himself to smile. | 
felt like the hero of a novel. 

Indeed, that sign-manual of His 
Royal Highness was a talisman. It 
opened dockyards and ships and all the 
arcana of the Imperial German Navy. 
And the Imperial German Navy is no 
small thing. 

The High Sea Fleet was riding in 
Kiel Harbor. The ships are painted a 
light blue-gray, and they are as smart 
as a guardsman on parade. 

Enumerating the classes of battle- 
ships in the order in which they were 
built, and beginning at the oldest, there 
are: four Brandenburgs, five Kaisers, five 
Wittelsbachs, five Braunschweigs, and 
three Deutschlands—twenty-two in all. 
There are two more Deutschlands build- 
ing, besides two vessels equivalent to 
our King Edwards, and four Ersatz, or 
substitute-battleships, said to be 
equivalent to our Dreadnoughts. In the 
German Navy, battleships are replaced 
when they are twenty-five years old, 
and the ships designed to replace them 
are called Ersatz. In the British Navy, 
ships are discarded, irrespective of age, 
when the Government wants to save 
money; and they are only replaced, as 
a rule, when the British public wakes 
from its normal slumber to a state of 
irritation, and begins to throw things 
about, 

The High Sea Fleet is divided into 
two squadrons, In the future, one will 
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be based on Kiel, the other on Wil- 
helmshaven, when each will consist of 
seventeen first-class battleships with 
attendant cruisers and torpedo flotillas, 
At present, Germany has eight armored 
cruisers, twenty-five protected cruisers, 
and over a hundred torpedo-boats and 
destroyers. The distinction between 
torpedo-boats and destroyers is by 
no means so marked among the 
German craft as among the British 
—although that venerable politician, 
Sir Charles Dilke, affirmed in the 
House of Commons the other day that 
there was no real difference. A short 
sea-voyage in both kinds of boat would 
dispel that illusion. But for practical 
purposes, the German torpedo flotillas 
may be counted as destroyers. 

You may see them crowded in har- 
bor, at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, black, 
glossy, trim, and formidable. There is 
no despicable, political prevarication 
about the state of repairs in the Ger- 
man Navy. Three flotillas—say a hun- 
dred boats—are kept in constant sea- 
training, two divisions at a time, in 
rotation. These craft can manceuvre 
without lights, within a boat’s length 
of one another, to the sound of a 
whistle. 

When I went aboard a battleship, | 
was received by the captain with the 


most delightful goodwill and an ad- ‘ 


mirable courtesy. He took me into his 
cabin on the main-deck, and showed 
me the photographs of English naval 
officers, with whom he had served, and 
whom he held in strong affection. I 
found the same evidences of comrade- 
ship in other ships. Wherever, in all 
seas, German and British officers had 
been stationed together, there was 
friendship between them. At the time 
of which I write, the Press—both Brit- 
ish and German—had been more than 
usually silly and malign. To so gro- 
tesque a pitch had the emotions of the 
ignorant been excited that, when the 
Channel Fleet fetched up off Swine- 
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miinde one misty autumn evening, the 
good German holiday folk feasting in 
the Kurhaus rose up with one accord 
and would have fled. It was an Eng- 
lishman from Berlin who pacified 
them. He said it was well known 
that the British Fleet never opened fire 
until after the declaration of war. 
Then the people were so pleased that 
they gulped down their suppers, and 
straightway put off in boats to visit the 
British Fleet. 

Therefore it was that my friend the 
veteran Kapitiin-zur-See delivered his 
soul, with a fiery eye, a bristling of his 
white beard, and an inexpressible em- 
phasis, in that little white-painted 
cabin set with photographs of British 
naval officers, 

“The German Navy,” he said to me, 
“is strictly for defence. These people 
who write for the newspapers—yes, on 
both sides—they lie. The Emperor 
himself told me, walking on this quar- 
terdeck, that his intention was peace. 
‘I have now been Emperor for seven- 
teen years, and when I came to the 
throne they all said I would make war, 
I have made no war. But I will be 
master in my own house!’ We do not 
want more territory—our frontiers are 
trouble enough as it is—we want to be 
master in our own house. We are a 
serious people. We have a serious no- 
tion of our duty.” 

They have. It was evident, even in a 
walk round the ship. The captain 
called a midshipman, “Show this gen- 
tleman all—everything—alles!”’ he cried. 

And my young friend showed me 
everything, from the spotless main- 
deck to the double-bottoms. Along the 
mess-decks the big, square bluejackets 
were laughing and singing. They say 
the German bluejacket is over-drilled. 
He does not look like it. Drilled he is, 
and as smart as a soldier; but he 
is in fine condition, and seems quite 
happy. 

They also say that the German Navy 
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is weakened by the short-service sys- 
tem. But the petty officers and gun- 
layers are long-service men, and the 
volunteers (as distinguished from con- 
scripts) are also long-service men, while 
the men who have completed their time 
pass into the merchant service. There 
are some 60,000 naval seamen in the 
German mercantile marine. In ours, 
there are nearly 50,000 aliens. The tre- 
mendous significance of this fact is, of 
course, wholly ignored by the British 
public; who have also acquiesced in 
the introduction of short service into 
the British Navy. The object of this 
disastrous innovation was, of course, 
to save money. The men—except a 
very few—do not pass into the mercan- 
tile marine. They pass either into the 
streets—the natural bourne of those 
who serve England—or into the United 
States Navy. 

I have the honor of an acquaintance 
with the officers of four great navies; 
and—if a civilian may be permitted to 
express an opinion for what it is worth 
—I would remark that the German ofti- 
cers work the “strongest,” as they say, 
of all, Indeed, the physique of these 
people, gentle or simple, is admirable. 
They eat greatly, drink lustily, work 
mightily, and remain perfectly fresh 
and placid. 

The training of a midshipman ex- 
tends over three and a half years at 
least. He enters the service from a 
public school—Gymnasium, Real-Gym- 
nasium, Reform-Real-Gymnasium, the 
Prussian Ober Real-Schule, or a school 
of equal rank, in his seventeenth year. 
He is then trained for a month ashore. 
At the end of the month the engineer 
cadets go to the workshops, the execu- 
tives to the training-ships. There are 
six of these vessels: Moltke, Stosch, 
Stein, Charlotte, Nive, and Sophie. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the year’s 
training they cruise in the Baltic, and 
for the rest of the year in foreign 
waters. The cadet then goes for a 
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year to the Marine-Schule, a big red- 
brick building at Kiel, after which he 
receives a further six months’ course 
in special subjects. He then goes to 
sea again, and, so soon as he has 
earned his certificate, he becomes a 
commissioned officer: a sub-lieutenant 
if executive, an assistant engineer if 
an engineer. Until then, though he is 
permitted to wear a sword upon com- 
pleting his six months’ special training, 
he ranks as a non-commissioned officer, 
The system differs in many respects 
from our own new scheme. But 
whereas our recent dubious experi- 
ment, hastily conceived, hurriedly exe- 
cuted, has cast aside the traditions of 
centuries, the German system has been 
carefully designed and rigidly carried 
out with a clear view of the purpose 
to be fulfilled. 

The Imperial German Navy, if we 
date its genesis from the Prussian 
Navy of 1848, is but little more than 
half a century old. In 1848, the nation 
felt no interest in sea-power; no money 
was provided for naval purposes; there 
were no dockyards in which a warship 
could be built; and there were neither 
officers nor men. These were the cir- 
cumstances under which Prince Adal- 
bert of Prussia entered upon his hero- 
ical task of founding the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy. 

To-day, the German Navy League 
numbers some 800,000 members; the 
current year’s expenditure is over 
eleven millions sterling; hammers are 
ringing upon the steel hulls of war- 
ships in the Imperial dockyards of 
Kiel, Wilhelmshaven and Danzig, and 
in private yards at Bremen, Hamburg, 
Stettin and Kiel; there is an Active 
Battle Fleet of twenty-two battleships, 
complete with all units, armored cruis- 
ers, scouts and destroyer flotillas; there 
are some 33,500 men and officers, with 
a reserve of about 111,000. Such is the 
work of “a serious people.” 

In the preamble to the German Navy 
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Act of 1900, it is written: “Germany 
must have so strong a Fleet that even 
for the greatest naval Power, a war 
with her would involve such risks as to 
imperil its own supremacy.” To this 
end, the Act further ordains that Ger- 
many shall be able to compensate for 
numerical inferiority “by the individ- 
ual training of the crews, and by tacti- 
cal training, as the result of fleet prac- 
tice,” and that all efficient ships shall 
be kept in commission, because “econ- 
omy as regards commissioning ships in 
peace time means imperilling the effi- 
ciency of the Fleet in time of war.” 

It is instructive to compare these 
downright and lucid statements with 
the policy of the present British naval 
administration, which has transferred 
a fourth of the sea-going strength of 
the fleet to the Reserve, laid up twenty 
good ships, cut down the personnel, 
and decreased the building programme. 
It is instructive, because it marks a 
contrast. On ‘the one hand, is the 
steady inflexible mcvement of a great 
people towards a definite object; and 
on the other, are the vacillation and 
uncertainty of purpose of a nation rot- 
ten with political intrigue, at once 
weakly credulous and profoundiy apa- 
thetic. 

The Serious People, having created a 
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magnificent instrument of war, press 
imperturbably forward. Last year, 
the German supplementary naval pro- 
gramme, or Novelle, provided for the 
increase in size of armored vessels, for 
the building of six additional armored 
cruisers and forty-eight destroyers, the 
requisite increase in the number of 
men and officers, and a progressive iu- 
crease in the yearly amount to be voted 
for new construction. 

Other nations may do the like; but 
there is not one of them that has Ger- 
many’s tenacity of purpose and calcu- 
lated continuity of policy, which have 
already achieved results so portentous. 
I would point no moral concerning in- 
ternational politics; there are too many 
employed about that dubious business. 
It was due to the extreme courtesy of 
the Emperor of Germany that I was 
privileged to see something of an ad- 
mirable achievement in sea-power. I 
have tried to convey some suggestion 
of that inspiring spectacle, and that is 
all. 

It is the fashion just now, in this 
country, to whimper at the very name 
of war, and a deal of abstract philan- 
thropy is invoked in its reprobation. 
But there is another quality in these 
outcries, which is apt to be ignored; 
and the name of it is cowardice. 

L. Cope Cornford, 
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The two boys and the man sitting 
at the fable of the tiny ward-room 
were not talking much. The lieuten- 
ant looked preoccupied and very tired; 
the sub, who was sitting by him, 
looked at him anxiously from time to 
time out of the corner of his eye; while 
the gunner opposite, a handsome 
bronzed giant of a man, tried to per- 
suade his commanding officer to eat 
some of the rather unappetizing food, 


which had obviously been dumped 
down anyhow cn the dirty plates and 
the dirty table. 

When you have had little or no sleep 
for a week, eating becomes a nuisance, 

There was a scuffling noise at the 
door, and the lower half of a very dis- 
hevelled barefooted sailor appeared; 
his whole body gradually followed, en- 
tirely blocking the little pantry at the 
foot of the companion. He had his 
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cap in one hand, and a piece of paper 
in the other. 

“Signal from the flagship, sir. Offi- 
cers commanding torpedo-boats to re- 
port on board the flagship at 2.30 P.M.” 

A grunt from the lieutenant was the 
only answer; but as the man put his 
cap on and turned to climb up the 
short ladder to the deck, he was re- 
called by a peremptory “Come here.” 
He turned himself about sheepishly. 

“Why the blazes don’t you wash the 
plates and keep things cleaner? I’ve 
known some dirty signalmen, but 
you’re the worst of the bunch. If 
things aren’t better pretty soon you 
shall go back to the flagship for a 
proper scrubbing down.” 

The signalman saluted and beat a re- 
treat. 

“Talks as though 1 wanted to stay 
in his blarsted packet,” he murmured 
softly as he made his way forrard. 
“’Ow the ’ell can I keep’an eye on the 
fiagship and wash up the wardroom 
It’s not one 


plates at the same time? 
man’s job, it ain't.” 
The trio in the wardroom preserved 


a gloomy silence. It is not well to 
talk if you are torpedo-boating, when 
your commanding officer has a split- 
ting headache. Various noises, some 
hear, some distant, smote the ear. In 
the engine-room, separated by a wafer 
of steel from the wardroom, the E.R.A, 
in charge was making at intervals a 
prodigious clattering and hammering 
on account of certain choked condenser 
tubes; the boat rolled gently now and 
again to the wash ef a picket-boat or 
other craft bustling by, and the gentle 
movement awoke little voices; the pa- 
tent safety lamps—awkward contriv- 
ances that possess sharp angles for 
the head of the unwary—swung gently 
creaking; the door knocked on its hook; 
something loose in one of the lockers 
rolled slowly to and fro. It was very 
hot, and the atmosphere was sour with 
the reek of stale viands, coal-dust, 
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blacking, grease, cheese, and oilskins. 

The lieutenant threw himself back 
into his corner of the sofa, where his 
blankets were piled up into an untidy 
heap with a sea-beot on the top, and 
fell into a kind of doze. The sub and 
the gunner finished the bottle of beer 
and lit their pipes. 

Presently the gunner looked at his 
watch, and said to the lieutenant, 
“When will you have the dinghy, sir?’ 

No answer: he tried again, with no 
better result, then leant over and shook 
the boy by the arm. 

The lieutenant jumped up with a 
start. “Eh, what’s that?’ he said. 
“Time to go to the flagship, sir.” 
“Yes, where’s my other coat and my 
boots?” He tried to stand up, but 

reeled, dizzy with pain. 

They dressed him somehow and got 
him into the dinghy, with a whispered 
injunction to the two sailors to pull 
easy as the lootenant was not very 
well. ° 

“That's a good officer, sir,” the gun- 
ner said, as he and the sub watched 
the receding boat. 

“Yes, we’re lucky to have him. 
afraid he ought to be on the 
though.” 

“Oh, he'll be all right with a good 
hnight’s rest; they can’t send us out 
again to-night.” 

“Not so sure of that,’ said the sub. 
“What do they want with this pow- 
wow in the flagship now?’ 

The gunner shrugged his shoulders. 

They were lying in a long narrow 
loch, opposite a little village which 
nestled under the wooded hillside 
down by the water’s edge. Fifteen tor- 
pedo-boats, of various sizes and ages, 
but all of them with a built-up foc’s’le 
and a turn of speed—no absolute rub- 
bish—half a dozen destroyers, and a 
torpedo-gunboat, the “flagship” of the 
flotilla. In the haze of the sun nearer 
the mouth of the loch the amorphous 
outline of an elderly battleship was 


I'm 
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visible, “mother-ship” to the flotilla, 
from whose body they drew suste- 
nance—water, coal, stores of all kinds. 

As they watched, two of the destroy- 
ers on the far side of the loch gently 
awoke from sleep and slid along 
through the still water towards the 
battleship. 

“Who are outside to-day?’ said the 
sub. 

“Earwig and Centipede, I think, sir. 
That’s Plunger and Quickly going out 
as reliefs.” 

“Poor Plungers! And their sub was 
so pleased too when he heard that they 
were only good for twelve knots till 
the manceuvres were over. He didn’t 
think of this sentry-go business out- 
side.” 

They sat on the torpedo-tubes aft, 
while the gunner yarned of his Chinese 
experiences—he had helped relieve the 
Peking Legations. 

“Rummy little devils, the Japanese, 
sir. A funny thing happened one 


night when we were fighting our way 


up. The camp was mostly asleep 
when there was a tootling of bugles 
from where the Japs lay, and you 
would have said it was a fresh column 
coming into eamp. Some of our chaps 
said they saw a whole battalion and 
some machine guns come in, though 
it was too dark a night to see much. 
Anyhow, next morning there seemed 
10 more of them than before, but by 
an’ by, when the Chinese made their 
last good stand and there were plenty 
of bullets flying about, I was sent with 
a message to their Maxim, and blest 
if there wasn’t about three more regli- 
ments of them than any one had ever 
seen before, or saw again. I didn’t 
know what to think, and don’t know 
now.” He pondered for a_ while. 
“The Japs and the Chinese too make a 
lot of magic we know nothing about.” 

“Oh, I say,” laughed the sub, “I don’t 
think there need have been much magic 
about that.” 
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“Well, sir, perhaps not; but the Jap- 
anese are an uncanny lot, and that’s a 
fact. There were other things as well 
—,” he fell into a muse. Presently, 
“Here’s the lootenant coming home,” 
he said. 

The little boat, pulled by two bare- 
footed, dirty-white sailors, came along- 
side and the lieutenant stepped on 
deck. His face wore an indignant ex- 
pression, 

“Blue fleet’s turned south and will be 
off the Irish coast somewhere about one 
o’clock to-night. The whole lot of us 
are to go and look for them; what a 
Juggins the commodore was not to 
have given us a rest yesterday! Here 
we are, all about as dead as we can be 
with chasing tramps and our own 
cruisers, and now the chance does 
come and we—here, below there, en- 
gine-room!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said a voice from 
the depths, and in a few mo- 
ments there emerged from the round 
hole of the engine-room hatchway a 
grimy figure. The engine-room arti- 
ficer this, a good man. 

“Steam in both boilers by eight 
o'clock; and have you finished packing 
that gland yet?” 

“Yes, sir; but we shall have a 
trouble to keep up the pressure to- 
night, the stokers are not very fresh.” 

“Yes, I know; your leading stoker 
must drive them a bit. I shall want 
all the steam you can give her very 
likely.” 

The afternoon passed slowly away; 
one or two of the more energetic subs 
sculled themselves in their dinghies to 
visit other subs, but for the most part 
the flotilla slept. The boats had had 
a pretty hard time of it during the last 
week. Their commodore was a man 
of iron, who seemed never to want 
sleep himself and to expect others to 
do without it. Out each night at sun- 
set, to patrol the thirty-mile-wide chan- 
nel till long past dawn, with the pos- 
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sibility of being snapped up by some 
prowling cruiser of the enemy, then 
back alongside the “mother-ship” for 
coal and water, and no chance of “let- 
ting go” till well into the forenoon: 
this had been the routine for days, and 
all hands had begun to feel the strain. 
In the stokehold and engine-room they 
had had a particularly hard time. 
There had been a succession of sum- 
mer gales, and a good many of the 
boats had stokers who were more or 
less incapacitated from burns, which 
are plentiful during rough weather in 
torpedo-boat stokeholds. Red-hot metal 
is an unpleasant thing to be pitched 
against violently, but not even the 
most experienced man can always keep 
his feet in the tiny, glowing, reeling in- 
ferno between the furnace doors. You 
have to use both your arms to wield 
your shovel, The only point dappui 
remaining is your head, which you 
wrap in wet cloths and press against 
the boilers, while you struggle, some- 


times vainly, to keep your balance. 
These things cannot be helped, and 
the “hard-lying money,” freedom from 


big-ship routine, and certain small 
though appreciable privileges, make 
the torpedo service a popular one with 
the lower deck. Only men of good 
character are selected for it, and the 
hardships are cheerfully accepted as 
part of the game. _ As for the officers, 
they naturally like to be “on their 
own”; great is the joy of independent 
command, 

At about seven o’clock the signalman 
brought down another message which 
had been semaphored from the flag- 
ship. 

“Numbers 140, 142, 143 torpedo boats, 
Reported that one of Red battleships 
with engine-room defects separated 
from rest of fleet and is now lying in 
Pastick Roads. The three boats indi- 
cated to proceed at dusk under the 
command of senior officer to investi- 
gate and attack if the report is true. 
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Rendezvous two miles north-east of 
Cape Phayre at daybreak, and return 
to loch. Any boats seen will be Red 
fieet as remainder of flotilla will be 
south of Cape Phayre.” 

The lieutenant nodded. “Senior offi- 
cer, that’s me,” he said. “At dusk, 
say eight-thirty.” Then, to the gun- 
ner, “Mr. Harrison, send a hand in the 
dinghy to collect Mr. Barber and Mr. 
Cleland from 142 and 143. I must see 
them before we start.” 

The gunner went on deck, and the 
signalman proceeded to lay out sup- 
per. In about ten minutes there was 
a sound of oars approaching, and two 
lieutenants in sea-boots and coats 
which had once rejoiced in the glory of 
two stripes of gold lace round the 
sleeve, but which now looked as if 
they had been stolen from a scarecrow, 
let themselves down into the ward- 
room, followed by the gunner. 

Greetings were exchanged, with a 
little chaff, then charts were got out 
and a plan of campaign agreed upon. 
While the three lieutenants were dis- 
cussing the problem, with the sub and 
the gunner making as much room for 
them in the tiny place as possible, a 
bowl of hot and steaming soup made 
its appearance. 

“By Jove, you do the thing in luxury 
in this packet,” said Cleland. 

“Will you have some?” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“No, thanks; you swallow all you 
can, old man. How’s the head?” 

“Rotten.” 

“Dicky knows how to work us, don’t 
he? Come on, Barbs; time we went. So 
long; mudhook inboard 8.20, ain’t it? 
Dig out like sin till we’re away from 
the land, then ten knots till we’re near 
by. Hope it’s the old Quid we're 
after.” 

The two gained the deck. 

“Poor old skipper, he looks a bit 
pinched.” 

“Yes, those heads of his are no joke; 
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he was always having them in the 
Britannia, I remember; but he man- 
ages to stick them out as a rule.” 

The lieutenant made a gallant effort 
to swallow something, but very soon 
gave it up and lay back on the settee 
with a groan. ‘The meal was quickly 
over, and all three pulled on their sea- 
boots and completed their arrange- 
ments for a night of watching. 

“If Red’s got any gumption he'll have 
sent all the destroyers he can spare to 
wait off the mouth of the loch for us 
to-morrow morning as we come back,” 
said the gunner. 

“Or even to-night, as soon as it gets 
dark,” added the sub. 

“Yes, that’s why we’re going as hard 
as we can for a bit,” said the lieuten- 
ant, “We don’t want to attack till 
two o’clock, so we have lots of time. 
There’s no moon, but it will be a pretty 
bright night, I’m afraid.” 

On deck it was still very hot; the 
fiery after-glow in the west was 


streaked by some heavy bands of 


clouds, giving promise of rain; and the 
heat-laden wind whispered of oncom- 
ing thunder. 

In the three boats told off for the 
separate adventure the sailors were 
already busy forrard on the turtle-deck 
about the cable; the lieutenant and the 
sub went up on to the “bridge,” the 
latter actively superintending the 
home-coming of the anchor. A few 
minutes later the trio were slipping 
quickly along the water through the 
gathering darkness, 140 leading the lit- 
tle column. 

All three were of the same class, 
They were some fifteen years old, but 
had recently had their old Scotch boil- 
ers exchanged for water-tubes and 
could do twenty-two knots at a pinch. 
Each carried two torpedo-tubes amid- 
ships, firing fourteen-inch torpedoes— 
which are not so powerful as the eight- 
een-inch torpedo, but yet can blow 
a hole through the side of the staunch- 
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est ironclad afloat—and three small 
quick-firing guns. They had origi- 
nally been built to fire a third torpedo 
from a bow tube, but this had been re- 
moved, and only the flat cap remained, 
to make a most unnecessary amount 
of spray fly over the turtle deck as the 
bows dipped into the water. 

“Now, Mac,” said the lieutenant to 
the sub, “you go below and get some 
sleep. I shall want you to come and re- 
lieve the deck in about three hours. 
Send Mr. Harrison up to me on your 
way down.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

In a minute or two the gunner 
climbed up on to the “bridge,” which 
is no bridge, but a most unstable 
turtle-deck on which is mounted a 
three-pounder Hotchkiss gun, and sa- 
luted. 

“Mr. Macdonald said you wanted to 
see me, sir.” 

“Yes, get up some rounds of blank 
for the three-pounders; never mind 
about rifles: we haven’t enough men. 
I want one man by the engine-room 
hatch and another one halfway be- 
tween him and me for passing mes- 
sages down to the engine-room; it's 
no good trusting that indicator.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Then when we attack I want you 
to take charge of the tubes. I shall 
swing her round pretty sharp, so fire 
at once when your sights come on. 
Get them both off if you can. Do you 
think that torpedo will run straight 
now?” 

“Ought to, sir. It was the gyro that 
was wrong the other day, and we 
know that’s all right now.” 

“Very well; I hope we shall get a 
show.” 

The gunner departed to make his ar- 
rangements. The lieutenant leaned 
wearily against the hooded gun; the 
pain in his head horribly accentuated 
by the rhythm of the engines, whose 
revolutions were making the long slen- 
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string. Destroyers and torpedo-boats 
vibrate infinitely more at a low speed 
than at a high one, and all have some 
particular number of revolutions at 
which the vibration touches its maxi- 
mum. Then you can see from amid- 
ships the bow and stern moving up and 
down in quick regular jerks, as if 
the hull were a metronome marking 
time for the devil’s orchestra which 
the steam is conducting in the stoke- 
hold and engine-room, ‘ 

As soon as the open sea came in 
sight, between the narrow jaws of the 
loch, the lieutenant stooped down to- 
wards the silent figure of the sailor 
on the deck below him. 

“Increase to eighty,” and the boat 
leaped forward over:the long ocean 
swell, digging the prying nose of her 
into the waves, until the cap of the 
unused forward torpedo-tube made a 
flat opposition to the sea, and threw up 
showers of spray over the slender slope 
of the turtle-deck. 

He was steering more or less by 
guesswork, as the binnacle in 140 was 


aft, in front of the stern steering posi-- 


tion, but he knew the coast and the 
tides of the channel, and believed that 
for the present at any rate, as he had 
not to consider a perfectly accurate 
landfall, he had better make the most 
of the wider field of vision afforded 
him by the height of the bridge. He 
kept a man aft by the compass to re- 
port if they were much off their 
course. 

But except for their own patrolling 
destroyers near the mouth of the loch 
they sighted nothing save a tramp or 
two, and presently when they were 
five miles from the land the lieutenant 
eased his little fleet down to about 
ten knots, and moved to the stern 
steering position. The gunner took 


the wheel for a moment while his ofti- 
cer and the leading seaman who had 
steering forrard 


been in the little 
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der boat quiver like a struck fiddle- 


bull’s-eyed conning-tower moved aft. 
Two dog-tired stokers emerged from 
the stokehold and curled themselves up 
near the foremost funnel in the in- 
stantaneous sleep of exhaustion. It 
Was so warm that the old E.R.A. who 
came up for a short spell of fresh air 
at the same time let them lie, though 
he muttered something about silly 
asses who couldn’t be trusted to look 
after themselves, 

By half-past eleven they were within 
seven or eight miles of Pastick Roads, 
and the lieutenant made a _ signal 
with a lamp from the stern to his con- 
sorts that he was going to stop his eu- 
gines. The throb of the propellers 
died slowly away and they lay drifting 
on the long swell, falling into the 
trough of it and rolling heavily. Tor- 
pedo craft are rather like hoops: they 
find it hard to remain upright unless 
they are moving. With all lights out 
each appeared to the other but as a 
smudge of darkness, a little blacker 
than the rest of the night. 

Yet it was not really dark; the oc- 
casional flashes of lightning, away to 
the south, were not bright enough to 
eclipse the stars, and the thunder drew 
near with tantalizing slowness. 

The lieutenant went below and shook 
the sleeping sub. 

*‘T’m going to lie down for a bit. 
(Rouse me up at one-thirty, or before 
if anything happens. Keep in sight 
of the other boats, and don’t make any 
signal if you can help it. They know 
what to do.” 

The gunner’s snores filled the ward- 
room; Mr. Harrison could do without 
sleep better than most men, but, like a 
wise sailor, he always took all he could 
get—which was little enough on ma- 
neeuvres. The lieutenant cursed him 
in a whisper, but forbore to disturb 
him, and laid himself down on his sofa 
(the sub and the gunner shared the 
other one). But sleep would not come 
to him; only visions and nightmares; 
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late and at length, however, he did 
fall into a kind of aching doze. 

All of a sudden he was woken by a 
great shouting on deck, and nearly 
thrown from his sofa by a violent 
shock. He started up, hitting his head 
hard against a lamp, blundered into 
the gunner, who made way for him to 
pass, and gained the deck with the 
gunner hard at his heels. There was 
a rush of cold rain in the air, so close 
and vigorous that objects but a few 
yards away were invisible. Suddenly 
with a crackle and a roar the lightning 
split the night, showing to the men on 
the torpedo-boat a monstrous towering 
shape, along which the hull of their lit- 
tle vessel seemed to be slowly passing. 
It appeared as if something projecting 
from the side of this leviathan had 
made a clean sweep of the forward 
three-pounder, knocking it into the sea. 
It is to be supposed that there was 
other damage too; but how much day- 
light alone could disclose. The light- 
ning revealed different things to dif- 
ferent men, then all was black again. 
All at once the thunder seemed to 
burst over and round about the boat; 
tongues of fire filled the air, and the 
night was alive with the outcry of the 
storm, 

The next thing the sub remembers 
clearly is stumbling over a limp and 
insensible form, and discovering that 
it was the lieutenant. He shouted for 
the gunner, but Mr. Harrison had gone 
forward to get the collision mat out, 
and did not hear him. Some one 
touched him on the shoulder, and, 
standing up, he saw the figure of a 
small man, who said with a strange, 
foreign-sounding intonation, though 
with a good accent: 

“The lieutenant is only stunned. 
your men to bring him below.” 

The sub was not immediately con- 
scious, it seems, of any astonishment 
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at this curious apparition, but groped 
his way to where the gunner and his 
sailors were struggling with the colli- 
sion-mat. 

“Mr. Harrison!” 

“Here, sir.” 

“Are we making much water?” 

“None yet reported anywhere, sir.” 

“Then bring a couple of hands and 
help me get the lieutenant below. I’m 
afraid he’s been hurt. By the way, 
we've picked up a passenger.” 

“A passenger?” 

“Yes.” 

As gently as possible they lowered 
the inert body down into the ward- 
room; the stranger was there already, 
ib * said nothing till they had placed 
the lieutenant on his sofa. By the light 
of the one lamp which was burning, 
they could see that he was an Eastern 
—a Japanese, the gunner at once con- 
cluded. He was dressed in the naval 
uniform common to ourselves and the 
Japanese, with the three stripes of a 
commander, and was exceedingly spick 
and span. A curious point, the sub re- 
membered afterwards, was that he had 
no oilskins on, and, in spite of the 
great rain, appeared to be quite dry. 

“I fell off my ship on to yours,” he 
said; “now I will make myself useful 
to you.” 

The sub and the gunner looked at 
each other in amazement; the two sail- 
ors with customary lower-deck noncha- 
lance seemed to think that it was all in 
the night’s work and silently beat a re- 
treat, 

“You fell off that ship which ran 
us down?” said the gunner. “Aren't 
you hurt? How did you manage it? 
Oh, well, never mind that now, sir,” 
he added, looking at the stranger’s 
gold lace. 

Meanwhile the little man, working 
with deft, precise fingers, was feeling 
about the still form on the settee. 
Suddenly, before they could have 
stopped him, had they wished to do 
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so—though the sub says that he felt an 
unaccountable inclination to acquiesce 
in all the man did—he took from his 
pocket a small flask and forced the 
end between the lieutenant’s lips. The 
immediate result was that the lieuten- 
ant sat up and looked about him. 
Either he did not notice the stranger 
or else—but conjectures are of no con- 
sequence, and the tale is to be told as 
it happened. He looked at his watch 
and sprang up with an alarmed ex- 
pression. 

“Time we were moving again,” he 
said; “why didn’t you wake me sooner, 
Mac? Anyhow, I feel better for the 
sleep.” 

He rose, and took a step toward the 
door, The stranger made way for him, 
but the lieutenant took no notice. 
They all went on deck, the lieutenant 
leading. It was pitchy dark and rain- 
ing more gently; from somewhere close 
by came the sound of oars. 

“Ah! they have lowered a boat for 
me, I suppose,” said the yellow man. 

In a minute or two a boat came 
alongside—it looked like a man-of-war’s 
cutter, the sub thought. The gunner 
and the lieutenant had gone forward. 
The sub had a ridiculous inclination to 
ask the stranger to have a drink before 
he went, but all he said was: 

“I’m glad you weren’t hurt, sir,” and 
unhooked the gangway-chain so that 
the man could step over the side into 
the boat. 

An order was given in a foreign 
tongue, a silent figure in the bow of 
the boat pushed her off with a boat- 
hook, and the night swallowed them 
up. 

The sub stood marvelling, unable to 
realize the sequence of events, The 
throb of the propeller brought him to 
himself with a start. Some one came 
up behind him in the darkness; he 
turned and saw the figure of the gun- 
ner, who appeared, though it was too 
dark to see his face, to be shaken out 


of his usual cheery nonchalance of 
manner, 

“Mr, Macdonald, I can’t make out the 
lootenant; he’s like a maCman, doesn’t 
seem to think we've been in collision 
or anything, and said something lL 
couldn’t make out about a tiger’s tail 
and a Russian fleet.” 

His voice dropped as another figure 
joined them, 

The lieutenant’s voice rang out clear, 
without that suspicion of extreme 
weariness which had been so notice- 
able earlier in the night. 

“Mr. Harrison, please stand by your 
tubes. Mac, go forward and keep a 
look-out. Take a hand with you to 
bring any messages to me aft.” He 
called for the coxswain. ‘“Cox’un, 
take the wheel aft. Look at the beg- 
gars showing us where they are! Steer 
a bit to the right of that centre search- 
light! I’m going right at ’em.” 

The searchlights—there seemed to be 
several—were sweeping the sea in long 
steady curves. One or two were burn- 
ing at a much greater height above the 
water than the rest; too high up to be 
in a ship’s fighting-top. 140 was as 
yet too far off to be discovered by any 
watcher behind the lights. 

It was curious that no one had seen 
them until the lieutenant spoke. Per- 
haps the rain had suddenly lifted. It 
certainly seemed lighter than it was, 
and already there was a promise of 
dawn. From his post forward, where 
he ensconced himself amidst the ruins 
of the three-pounder—the gun had gone, 
leaving its broken and battered pedes- 
tal only, and the rails and stanchions 
of the platform lay bent and twisted— 
the sub peered into the darkness, care- 
fully refraining from looking directly 
at the glow of the searchlights, lest his 
retina should retain their image to the 
prejudice of anything else the night 
might suddenly reveal. 

“Dashed odd!” he thought to him- 
self; “there’s a whole fleet over there.” 
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He counted at least six lights, though 
they were still too far off to be per- 
fectly distinct. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested 
by a little flicker of flame to starboard; 
such a flicker as you may see above 
the funnels of a hard-driven boat or 
destroyer; another and yet another 
caught his eye. 

“More boats—I suppose 142 and 143,” 
he thought, and watched them for a 
few moments. The faint will-o’-the- 
wisp-like flames were coming up, wide 
on the starboard bow. He knew from 
the feel of 140 that she was going 
pretty fast—something not very much 
short of her best pace, yet these others 
‘were passing her as if she were stand- 
ing still. He called down to his mes- 
senger. “Tell the lieutenant there are 
several vessels coming up very fast 
on the starboard bow. I think they are 
destroyers.” The sailor stumbled aft 
along the encumbered deck. He stopped 
by the torpedo-tubes, which. were now 
trained over to port, and told the gun- 
ner, whose head and shoulders only 
were visible in the manhole between 
the tubes, what the sub had said, and 
then reported to the lieutenant. 

“Tell Mr, Macdonald they’re our own 
boats,” was all he got for an answer. 

The first division of destroyers—if de- 
stroyers they were—was by now nearly 
straight ahead of 140, crossing her 
course at an obtuse angle and drawing 
away from her at a great rate. A few 
minutes afterwards Macdonald reported 
another division, and again another. 

140 had evidently run into the midst 
of a whole flotilla of torpedo-craft, who 
were proceeding in much the same 
direction as themselves, presumably 
with a similar intention. The last di- 
vis »~ Macdonald sighted came almost 
V biscuit-throw of him, and he 
was actically certain that he had 
been right in supposing them to be de- 
Stroyers, for the night was a little 
clearer now, and he could roughly 
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make out their outline. It is remark- 
ably easy, however, to mistake one 
type of craft for another at night, and 
a torpedo-boat has before now been 
mistaken for a battleship, and vice 
versa. Whatever they were they took 
no notice of 140, nor she of them. 

Half an hour after the last of the 
dancing flames had been swallowed up 
in the night, one of the wandering 
searchlights touched 140 for a moment 
with its glare. Instantly the helm was 
put hard over, and the boat swung 
round out of the broad track of the 
light. There is nothing more difficult 
than to tell how near or how far away 
a searchlight may be; but if when it 
touches you it makes everything 
plain round about, it is certainly not a 
very great distance away. The beam 
swung slowly on; then came back again 
as if looking for the boat, which began 
to tremble with a close whirr of ma- 
chinery as the engineers gave the rac- 
ing engines all the steam the sweating 
stokers could coax out of the boilers. 

Suddenly from out of the darkness 
ahead of them leapt the noise of guns. 
Away on the port bow the night was on 
the instant flecked with red tongues of 
fire, and Macdonald could see clearly 
enough now a destroyer pinned by the 
unrelenting glare of a searchlight. 

Good God! what was that? The sub 
rose from his crouching position, 
steadying himself with one hand on 
the smashed pedestal mounting. Jt was 
not blank cartridge the ships were using, 
but shot and shell. The screech of a 
projectile was in his ear; the water on 
one side of the turtle-deck was hissing 
with a rain of bullets; something hit an 
iron plate at his feet with a clang. 
He noticed dimly that the ray of the 
searchlight which for a second had 
picked out the hurrying boat had 
swung away towards the commotion to 
his left. Straight ahead a ship opened 
a rapid fire. Projectiles sang and 
wailed overhead, whether aimed at 
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140 or not he could not tell. The 
dense mass of a towering hull thick- 
ened the void. With a sweep that 
brought him to his knees the boat 
swung round to starboard. Something 
leapt into the water, there was a dull 
explosion, the hail of shot ceased, and 
as they fled into the night he heard 
faintly shouts and cries as of men 
angry or confused, 

Then his senses left him. 

When he came to himself it was very 
early morning. A gray sky looked 
down on a gray sea; in the east a lit- 
tle rosy light ran before the sun, not 
yet risen. The boat lay motionless on 
the quiet ocean. He tried to collect 
his thoughts; where was he? What 
had happened? He had blood on his 
forehead, and a wound smarted as he 
touched his head with a doubtful hand, 
He looked stupidly along the deck. 
Heavens, what a wreck! One funnel 
knocked crooked, davits smashed, 
dinghy gone, searchlight overboard, 
ventilators twisted out of shape; where 
was everybody? He made his way aft 
painfully. ‘Two figures lay as if asleep 
at the foot of the foremost funnel; the 
two stokers who had laid themselves 
down to sleep; their fate had touched 
them and they lay dead. Across one 
of the tubes lay the body of the gun- 
ner; he was not dead, but groaned a 
little as the sub shook him, and pres- 
ently recovered his senses. All the 
ship’s company—nineteen souls—lay 
dead or unconscious on the deck or in 
the foc’s’le, in the engine-room, in the 
stokehold, in the wardroom. 

The lieutenant was dead, with a blue 
wound like a bullet-hole in his head. 
He lay on his sofa in the wardroom in 
the same position as that in which the 
stranger had placed him. ‘The signal- 
man lay on the deck* with a broken 
neck; the rest had escaped with their 
lives, though scarce one but had some 
injury more or less severe. The less 


damaged bound up the wounds of the 


more damaged, hardly speaking. 
Meanwhile 140 was slowly sinking. 
Her bows were deep and her stern was 
high; and she had several feet of water 
in the engine-room. 142 sighted her 
just in time to take off her crew, living 
and dead, before she stood upright, 
with her stern in the air, for a second 
or two, and then dived into twenty 
fathoms of water. 

“You never saw such a wreck,” Cle- 
land told me. “She looked just as if 
she had been in action. I could hardly 
have believed it possible for lightning 
to have done so much damage. Her 
people seemed stunned and dazed, and 
most of them were like that for days, 
I believe. The funny thing was they 
had some strange delusion that they 
had actually made an attack on some 
ships at anchor somewhere and been 
shot at, and there was something about 
a yellow man and a ship’s cutter which 
Mac told me. He said he had forgotten 
all about it when I asked him again, 
a week later, though. No; they never 
tried to get her up—she sank too deep, 
and anyhow was too old to be worth 
the expense of raising.” 

The sub was of course tried by court- 
martial for the loss of the ship as the 
senior surviving officer, and one or two 
facts worth mentioning came to light 
at the inquiry—namely, that there had 
been no Red battleship in Pastick 
Roads that night, and no other fighting 
ships of any kind within eighty nauti- 
cal miles of 140 at the time of the dis- 
aster, except 142 and 143, which had 
lost sight of 140 in the storm, and after 
fruitlessly searching the Roads were 
returning to their rendezvous when 
they sighted 140. 

In view of these facts, when the 
coxswain, in giving evidence, told a tale 
which agreed pretty much with what 
has here been set forth, he was looked 
upon as affected in the brain and sent 
to the naval asylum, from which place, 
as he still stuck to the truth of his 














story, he was finally discharged from 
the service as harmlessly insane. The 
rest of the ship’s company one and all 
professed total oblivion of things mun- 
dane after the thunderbolt had struck 
them, until the morning. 

The sub and the gunner, after the 
court-martial, during which they did 
not exchange a word, saw no more of 
each other for nearly two years, when 
they found themselves shipmates again 
in a newly commissioned battleship of 
the Channel Fleet. The sub had 
gained another stripe by then. 

The two had a quiet talk one day, 
in the morning early, when the decks 
were running with water during the 
great ship's first ablutions. It was 
Macdonald’s watch, and | think the 
gunner must have been on deck by de- 
sign, with the desire and intention, if 
opportunity served, of a chat with the 
officer of the watch. 

“I’m always thinking of that night, 
sir,” he said; “there was a great deal 
that didn’t come out at the court-mar- 
tial. I discovered one funny thing 
just before 142 came to pick us off; 
our warheads, which of course were 
loaded with a full charge of gun-cotton 
in them, were gone, and the collision- 
heads, which I could swear I had 
screwed on to the torpedoes myself, 
were in their place. I went down into 
the warhead magazine to look for 
something I thought I had left there, 
und it gave me an extra twist to see 
those collision-heads sitting there. 

“Then the other day, when the fleet 
was at Cherbourg, I made friends on 
shore with a French matlow. We 
were talking one evening at a caffay 
when he pulled out a piece of paper, 
which he had kept for some time from 
the look of it, and showed it to me, 
wanting to know what I thought of it. 
It was a piece of a Russian paper 
which they printed in Port Arthur dur- 
ing the siege, and had a translation in 
French tacked on to the end of it, in 
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ink. I forget the words, but the sense 
was that the perfidious Japs had made 
another unsuccessful attack on their 
ships in the outer Roads, and had this 
time only holed one of them, as the 
destroyers had been discovered in 
time. But a remarkable thing was, 
they said, that a torpedo had been 
picked up on the beach which had a 
“taille’—meaning calibre, 1 suppose, 
sir—of fourteen inches—that’s what the 
iillimetres worked out to—and on it 
were the letters R.G.F. This had 
naturally surprised them a bit, as the 
Japs had only used 18-inch torpedoes; 
but they didn’t seem to have tumbled 
to what the letters and the other marks 
on it meant, or there would have been 
more international complications. 1 
suppose they were too busy to worry 
much about it, anyhow.” é 

The officer mused for a while. 

“Yes, that was an odd thing, but | 
know an odder. I went to the poor 
skipper’s funeral, down in Surrey, and 
stayed the night with his people, who 
were awfully cut up. Next morning 
I went to have a look at the grave on 
my way to the station; it was all cov- 
ered in flowers; a man was stooping 
over it, who hurried away when he 
saw me staring; he was obviously a 
Jap, and very like the man we saw 
that night. At the head of the grave, 
in the middle of a wreath of flowers— 
some kind of chrysanthemums they 
were, I -think—was this. I couldn't 
leave it there, it would only have puz- 
zled and worried his people.” 

He pulled something from his pocket, 

“What is it, sir?” 

“A Japanese decoration, given, as a 
rule, only for distinguished gallantry 
in action.” . 

The gunner gaped. “Well, sir, IL 
shouldn't be surprised if the Russians 
really did see Japanese torpedo-boats 
in the North Sea that night, after what 
you and I know,” was all he said. 

H. B. Money-Coutls. 
' Le. Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich. 
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SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


More than one writer of lyrics has 
borne the surname of the poets’ poet; 
we should’ rather call Sully Prud- 
homme a poet for thinkers. Some- 
thing exact, precise, and almost mathe- 
matically rigid accompanied in him the 
whispered confessions of a timid and 
heart-wrung sensibility; for in the 
mind of this poet there was buried an 
engineer, who had died young. We 
can think of no one (except in some de- 
gree Alfred de Vigny) who in the least 
resembled Sully Prudhomme; but his 
position towards his own generation 
recalls that of Tennyson, after the pub- 
lication of “In Memoriam,” among the 
Hallams, Carlyles, and Thackerays of 
his day. He was the minstrel of criti- 
cal intellectualism; he murmured the 
inner feelings of the men of mind. 
Engineers, philosophers, chemists, 
mathematicians, and philologists, who 
took Victor Hugo on trust (as a na- 
tional glory shining afar off), who 
shuddered at the name of Baudelaire, 
and, probably, had never heard of Ver- 
laine, opened the “Solitudes” or the 
“Epreuves” in quiet moments, to find 
their thoughts and feelings relieved by 
another’s expression. Among the pa- 
pers of such an one we came across a 
little manuscript book with some dates 
in it, and a few scattered quotations 
from Sully’s verses—nothing more. 
The verses were so delicate, so scrupu- 
lous, SO unexaggerated that the most 
accurate mind, and the most sensitive 
to truth, could find nothing there to of- 
fend. The man with a secret wound 
opened Sully’s volume, and the poet 
touched the spot of his heartache, but 
so lightly, so precisely, that there was 
healing in the pang. As the poet said 
himself, in words that have risen to 
many lips during the last few days (for 


they describe his genius with his ac- 
customed accuracy) :— 


Parfois un vers, complice intime, vient 
ouvrir 
Une plaie of le feu désire qu’on 
l’attise; 
Parfois un mot, le nom de ce qui fait 
souffrir, 
Tombe comme une larme & la place 
précise 
Oi le coeur méconnu l’attendait pour 


guérir. 


If there was anything in his verses 
of which the modest and scrupulous 
poet was proud, it was the purity of 
their versification, their harmonhy—and 
in fact, they are never inharmonious; 
but they lacked the music (as of a con- 
fused rushing of wings), the something 
surging mysteriously from the uncon- 
scious foundations of the soul, which 
vibrate in such poems as Shelley’s 
“Life of Life,” or some of Victor 
Hugo’s momentous outbursts. Sully 
Was never carried away, never trans- 
ported by the fierce energy of the 
Muse. And when we remember his 
poems we are apt to forget the phrases, 
which are there merely as the trans- 
parent vehicle of thought, while we 
remember the sense, so intimate, so 
peculiarly pervasive. They remain in 
our minds like songs without words. 
But we never forget how he sung that 
spot of purest blue which, though so 
circumscribed, evokes infinity, ‘‘be- 
cause it is in human eyes,” or those 
five gold nails of the Great Bear, stud- 
ding the black pall of the night, in a 
bizarre and mathematical order whose 
inhuman irregularity arouses the first 
doubt in the mind of a student as he 
kneels to say his prayer; or that broken 
vase which makes so fair a show on 
the shelf, but which can never serve 
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again, because of the secret fissure no 
one sees; or those verses, so tragic in 
their quiet pessimism, in which the 
poet scarcely breathes his love for the 
son he never dared engender, lest he 
should bring too dear a creature into 
the cruel necessity of being. 

The pessimism which underlies all 
Sully’s earlier poems is characteristic 
of the generation which still was young 
and full of activity in 1870. A frost 
fell on that generation, a great disas- 
ter nipped and blighted it, turned its 
gaze inward, drew a muttered Peccavi! 
from earnest souls. Men set to work 
then in a grim detérmination to be and 
do the utmost possible, on the bare 
chance of redeeming a ruined country. 
The letters and researches of Pasteur 
and Berthelot, Renan’s “Réforme In- 
tellectuelle et Morale,” Taine’s “Ori- 
gines de la France Contemporaine,” 
and Sully Prudhomme’s mournful gen- 
ius are inspired by the dismember- 
ment of France. They seem unnatu- 
rally strenuous to the young men of 
to-day, who are optimistic, pleasure- 
loving, passionately inclined towards 
faith or science (which is another sort 
of faith), but, as a rule, ignorant of the 
scholar’s fluctuating honest doubt. 
Sully must appear over-scrupulous and 
finicking to the public of Rostand. 
And, indeed, he has the faults of his 
exquisite and timid sincerity. 

He was perhaps a minor poet. But 
who would not keep in his library a 
shelf for such, where Sully might 
stand with Cowper, Leopardi, Lenau, 
Patmore, Chénier, and Vigny? Yet 
(though the young men of Montmartre 
had noisily acclaimed as prince of 
poets a certain M. Léon Dierx) in 1901, 
Sully Prudhomme was selected as Lau- 
reate of Europe by the international 
committee at Stockholm which awards 
the Nobel Prize. With his usual dis- 
interestedness, he applied this consider- 
able sum in founding a prize for poets 
—a sort of publishing scholarship for 
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the young and obscure. The working- 
out of this idea cost him a great ex- 
pense, not only in purse, but in pains— 
for Sully was a connoisseur in consci- 
entious scruples; but he never re- 
gretted his trouble. He remembered 
his own youth, the timely chance 
which had ensured him a hearing, and 
how, save for that, he might so easily, 
in his diffidence, have remained a 
mute, inglorious Sully. 

He had, by the way, no legal right to 
the name which he has made so fa- 
mous—like Ouida, like M. France, he 
baptized himself, or, rather, Sully was 
the name which, as a child, he inher- 
ited, the household pet name of his 
father, René Francois. Armand Prud- 
homme was born in Paris in 1839, and 
spent his youth in the capital or in 
that suburban village of Chatenay 
where he died last Saturday. Chate- 
nay, like Sévres, was in those days a 
haunt of the intellectuals, and young 
Prudhomme had several envied com- 
rades who meant to make a career in 
letters. Among these was his life- 
long friend, Gaston Paris, the son of 
Paulin Paris, the philologist. In 1865, 
when young Sully had tried in turn, 
and given up for various reasons, the 
Polytechnic School, an appointment in 
the Creusot Cannon foundry, and a 
stool in a lawyer's office, it was Gaston 
Paris who took to Sainte-Beuve the 
first volume of the poet’s verses, 
printed by the generosity of another 
friend. Ih the Paris of 1865 Sainte- 
Beuve was that which Dr. Johnson 
had been in the London of a hundred 
years before; a word from him could 
launch a young writer. He read the 
poems and spoke the word and (though 
the article does not now appear espe- 
cially illuminating) it achieved its end 
and made Sully’s reputation. 

Hitherto, the poet had known the 
daily struggle if not with actual pov- 
erty, at least, with narrow means; but 
a timely bequest placed him safe be- 
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yond all such cares, and left him free 
to devote his leisure, and, indeed, his 
life to poetry—“Il essayait de rendre 
avec une poétique exactitude les 
aspects qui le frappaient le plus 
dans la nature et dans le monde 
intérieur de l’Ame”—these words of 
Gaston Paris faithfully describe the 
genius of Sully. He studied his heart 
through a microscope, and whispered 
the result in tender music. “Les Soli- 
tudes,” “Les Epreuves,” “Les Destins,” 
“Vaines tendresses” are secrets told in 
confidence, but they are our secrets, at 
least as much as the poet’s. In “Jus- 
tice” and “Bonheur” he opened a larger 
vein, but one, we think, less suited to 
his temper. These philosophical es- 
says in verse have faults which are 
not usually the faults of Sully—ex- 
cesses of fluidity and abundance. 
With the exception of Lucretius and 
Pope, few indeed have sent down to 
posterity a philosophical epic. Dare 
we predict as much even for the “Pre- 
lude”? “Justice” and “Bonheur” are 
at least both noble and readable, and, 
whether they endure or no, doubtless 
their weight and mass and fine inten- 
tion counted for something in the ver- 
dict of the Nobel Committee: 

In his later years the study of pros- 
ody, with a campaign against the Vers 
Libre (he almost quarrelled with the 
present writer, whom he found reading 
a volume by Verhaeren), the study of 
spiritualism (he was an adept of Eusa- 
pia’s) with a consequent interest in the 
researches of the Institut Psycho- 
logique, and the study of Pascal occu- 
pied the poet until the last hours of his 
life. Only the other day he said to 
M. Raoul Aubry, who had gone to see 
him in his retreat at Chatenay:— 


The Times. 


J’ai mis au point, dans cette maison 
de repos, mon volume sur Pascal, et je 
travaille maintenant 4 des études sur 
le libre arbitre. 


And he added: 

Lorsque je revois mon existence et 
que j’évoque ies jours anciens, je ne 
puis m’empécher de sourire 4 mon 
sort. 

To those who know the life of Sully 
Prudhomme these words appear beau- 
tiful in their serenity. We should have 
said that he had known but little of 
the joy of life. His youth was trav- 
ersed by material obstacles; his man- 
hood saddened by the great defeat ot 
France; the woman he loved married 
another. He never replaced her, and 
when, on the threshold of old age, he 
thought he held another happy future, 
Fate stepped in a second time and 
snatched the cup from his hand; thus 
the most sensitive of men lived and 
died in solitude, cheered only by the 
affection of his sister and her son. For 
the last fifteen years his health, always 
delicate, had been a long martyrdom, 
a creeping paralysis, interrupted by 
periods of anguish. And yet the poet 
said “Je souris & mon sort!” But in 
his later years he lived outside himself. 
The justice and the good time coming, 
which he sang, consoled him; and he 
thought it a cheerful thing to look into 
happiness through other men’s eyes. 
And so the woods of Chatenay looked 
down on no serener figure than the 
white-bearded poet, with the large 
Olympian head, as his ass drew him 
slowly in a wheeled chair along the 
lanes. He died very calmly, regret- 
ting nothing, content with all, as he 
sat with his sister in his autumnal 


garden. 
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THE FINGER OF GOD.* 


Science is for ever whittling away 
the kingdoms of romance and mystery. 
There are many who profess to regret 
this march of materialism, but even 
the most pronounced sentimentalist 
will hardly spare a sigh for the de- 
parted glory of the plague. The 
sources of that scourge which to 
Thomas Vincent represented “God’s 
terrible voice to the city,” and which 
the Indian authorities are wrestling 
with to-day, have now no higher dig- 
nity than that of minute colonies of 
vegetable cells, capable of rigid con- 
finement, and open to the safe inspec- 
tion of the learned or curious through 
the walls of a test-tube. But if we 
have robbed our enemy of his halo, we 
cannot flatter ourselves that we have 
stolen his sting, for the havoc played 
by the plague bacillus in our own 
time, if not among our own country- 
men, amply proves that its virulence 
is in no wise abated when the field of 
its operations is favorably chosen. 

The plague is one of the most ven- 
erable of diseases. That it should 
have commanded an indisputable rec- 
ord from a very early period—as early 
at least as the reign of Trajan—is due 
in part to the distinctive character of 
the lymphatic glandular swellings 
which have earned it the title ‘“bu- 
bonic,” and in part to the extraordi- 
nary fatality which has marked its 
inroads and has thrust it upon the no- 
tice of historians. Although the home 
of the plague has always been, accord- 
ing to general acceptation, the Hast, it 
has desolated Europe quite often 
enough to give the occident a personal 
interest in it. It is common to hear 
the great plague of 1665 spoken of as 


* “The Bacteriology and Etiology of Orien- 
tal Plague.” By E. Klein. London: Mac- 
millan, 1906. 12s, net. 


a bolt from the blue, an isolated de- 
scent of the pestilence, without paral- 
lel or precedent, The claim is false in 
both particulars, for there is ample evi- 
dence that throughout the greater part 
of the Christian era Western Europe 
was frequently visited by plague; 
that the disease was indeed almost en- 
demic, although the great epidemic 
crises only recurred at considerable in- 
tervals. One of the greatest of these 
crises occurred in the sixth century, 
during the reign of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, when an epidemic originating 
in Northern Africa swept over South- 
ern Europe and remained to decimate 
the populations for a period of fifty- 
two years. It is, of course, impossible 
to compute the mortality from the dis- 
ease, but it must have been enormous. 
Gibbon says of it: “I only find that 
during three months, five, and at 
length ten, thousand persons died each 
day at Constantinople; that many cities 
of the East were left vacant, and that 
in several districts of Italy the harvest 
and vintage withered on the ground.” 

It is likely that from this date on- 
ward Europe was never really free 
from plague. But however constantly 
present in small and scattered foci it 
does not again become historically 
prominent until the fourteenth century, 
when the epidemic wave known as the 
Black Death spread slowly from the 
East—whether from Russia or as some 
say from China—and finally submerged 
the whole face of Europe, lasting with 
intermissions for twenty years. The 
evidence is not enough to determine 
whether the Black Death was the 
plague alone or whether other agents 
joined in the invasion, but certainly 
of all the recorded epidemics this was 
the most far-reaching and destructive. 
It must again be admitted that all cal- 
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culations of the loss of life are specu- 
lative, but the estimates are their 
own commentary. Hecker holds that 
twenty-five million persons died in the 
whole of the epidemics, or one quarter 
of the population. In the light of the 
better-known facts of the fatality of 
the plagues of London and Bombay 
even these colossal figures do not sur- 
pass belief. This cataclysmic visita- 
tion tends to dwarf the proportions to 
which the plague attained during the 
fifeenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
the whole of Western Europe was im- 
partially attacked at various times dur- 
ing this interval. For instance, in 
1499 things were bad enough in Eng- 
land to drive Henry VII. to Calais, 
while in 1563 people were dying of the 
disease in London at the rate of a 
thousand a week. With the seven- 
teenth century we come to surer 
ground. The contemporary records 
of the Plague of London in 1665 are, 
as is well known, adequate to the 
formation of a just opinion on the 
character and effects of the disease in 
a crowded and insanitary city. From 
the laconic notices of Evelyn and 
Pepys we gather a good idea of the 
general alarm, of the extraordinary ex- 
odus from London, and of the total 
dislocation of business, both public 
and private: for the Court, Parlia- 
ment, and judges all sought safety in 
flight, though the Lord Mayor and civic 
authorities, to their lasting honor, 
stood to their posts. Here is Pepys:— 


June 7th. The hottest day that ever 
I felt in my life. This day I did in 
Drury Lane see two or three houses 
marked with a red cross upon the 
doors and “Lord have mercy upon us” 
writ there. 

June 21st. I find all the town almost 
going out of town, the coaches and 
wagons being full of people going into 
the country. 

July 3d. The season growing so 
sickly, that it is much to be feared 
how a man can escape. 
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July 18th. Above 700 died of the 
plague this week. 

August 16th. Lord! how sad a sight 
it is to see the streets empty of people, 
and very few upon the ‘Change. 
Jealous of every door that one sees 
shut up lest it should be the plague, 
and about us two shops in three, if not 
more, generally shut up. 

August 31st. The plague above 6,000. 

September 7th. Sent for the weekly 
bill and find 8,252 dead in all, and of 
them 6,978 of the plague. 

November 15th. The plague — 
Blessed be God—is decreased 400, mak- 
ing the whole this week but 1,300 and 


odd. 


And so onward grateful records of 
the abatement of the malady. 

But it is to Defoe’s well-known 
“Journal of the Plague Year” that we 
owe our most vivid impressions of 
that dreadful time. Apocryphal as 
it is, the author being but four years 
old at the date of the events with 
which he purports to deal from actual 
experience, there is no need to doubt 
the general truth of his story, however 
much we need to discount some of its 
more lurid passages. A _ charitable 
judgment is particularly. called for be- 
cause it is difficult in these days, when 
the large facts of bacteriology are com- 
mon knowledge, to reconstruct the 
frame of mind in which a generation, 
grossly superstitious and unfortified by 
scientific facts, received the shock of 
such a visitation. If this, and the in- 
numerable superstitions current to this 
day. be duly kept in mind, it is easy 
enough to believe that to the masses of 
London, as to the Romans of the sixth 
century, the plague was a supernatural 
manifestation, an index of divine dis- 
pleasure and the vengeance of an out- 
raged deity. It is more than possi- 
ble that the philosophy of our own 
times might not be proof against vain 
imaginings were we attacked to-mor- 
row by a pestilence as inveterate and 
incomprehensible as was the plague to 
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its victims of that day. Be that as it 
may, it is likely enough that then at all 
events portents, as Defoe tells us, 
found a ready acceptance and did no 
little to swell the general consterna- 
tion. “In the first place a blazing star 
or comet appear’d for several months 
before the plague, as there did the year 
after another, a little before the fire; 
the old women, and the phlegmatic bhy- 
pochrondriac part of the other sex, who 
I could almost call old women too, re- 
mark’d (especially afterwards, tho’ not 
till both those judgments were over), 
that those two comets pass’d directly 
over the city, and that so very near 
the houses, that it was plain, they im- 
ported something peculiar to the city 
alone. ... 1 saw both these stars; and 
I must confess, had so much of the 
common notion of such things in my 
head, that I was apt to look upon them 
as the forerunners and warnings of 
God’s judgments.” In such an atmos- 
phere of alarm the charlatan finds his 
element. Astrologers and interpreters 
of dreams found 
while the rioting imaginations of un- 
stable people created terrifying appa- 
ritions and phantoms from the clouds, 
all foreboding desolation. 

But however the ignorant masses re- 
garded the onslaught of the plague, 
there were many upon whom the facts 
of their own sad experience urged the 
existence of some material agency in 
the production of the disorder. De- 
foe may be taken to reflect the edu- 
cated opinion of his time when he 
writes as follows: “I cannot but with 
some wonder find some people, now 
the contagion is over, talk of its being 
an immediate stroke from heaven with- 
out the agency of means, having com- 
mission to strike this and that particu- 
lar person and none other; which I look 
upon with contempt as the effect of 
manifest ignorance and enthusiasm; 
likewise the opinions of others who 
talk of infection being carried on by 


an eager hearing, 
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the air only, by carrying with it vast 
numbers of insects and invisible creatures, 
who enter into the body with the breath, 
or even at the pores with the air, and 
there generate or emit most acute poisons 
or poisonous ove or eggs, which mingle 
themselves with the blood and so infect 
the body; a discourse full of learned 
simplicity, and manifested to be so by 
universal experience.” We have ital- 
icized this “simple” dictum because it 
expresses with wonderful accuracy the 
since-discovered natural history of the 
disease. 

The eighteenth century marked the 
final disappearance of the plague from 
England. Thenceforward it becomes 
a more strictly Eastern curse, with the 
exception that in 1720 a severe epi- 
demic raged in France, especially in 
Marseilles and Toulon. Of late years 
we have seen the plague, after more 
than a century of relative quiescence, 
emerge in as virulent a shape as ever, 
though the precautions of Western 
races have sufficed to secure their own 
safety. Commencing in Hong Kong in 
1894 a wave of the disease spread over 
the East. The severity of this epi- 
demic may be judged from the fact 
that more than a quarter of a million 
people fell to it in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in a period of four years, The 
epidemic in Hong Kong led to the dis- 
covery of the specific bacillus by Kit- 
asato and Yersin, working independ- 
ently, and in the twelve years which 
have since elapsed the bacteriology of 
the disease has been placed upon a se- 
cure footing. The discovery was sooi 
followed by attempts to procure a “vac- 
cine” comparable to that which has 
proved so invaluable against smallpox. 
Such a vaccine was prepared by Haff- 
kine and has been used extensively 
and with great success as a prophylac- 
tic in India. This vaccine consisted of 
cultures of the plague bacillus, culti- 
vated for a considerable period and 
then killed by heat. The Plague Com- 
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missions of several nations agreed tiat 
the injection of this vaccine conferred 
a substantial immunity. 

In this book Dr. Klein brings our 
knowledge of plague bacteriology up to 
date. He has produced an exhaustive 
monograph, copiously illustrated by mi- 
cro-photographs of quite unusual ex- 
cellence. One of the most interesting 
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sections deals with a new anti-plague 
vaccine prepared by the author from 
the organs of animals dying from ex- 
perimental plague. This vaccine ap- 
pears, in the laboratory at all events, 
to possess many advantages over that 
of Haffkine, and we shall await with 
interest and hope the results of its ap- 
plication to the relief of man. 





THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.* 


The eighteen chapters before us are 
by a writer who describes himself as 
late of the New York Evening Sun, and 
the volume, clearly American in origin, 
explains the aims and organization of 
the big daily paper produced in a city 
on the other side of the water. There 
are striking differences between such 
journalism and our own, and while 
we may admire the wonderful arrange- 
ments of mechanical and human enter- 
prise which place “fudge extras” on 
the street within four minutes of the 


catastrophe they record, we may de-" 


plore the loss of influence and solidity 
involved in the desperate zeal for news 
and sensation of every: kind, news 
printed half an hour before some other 
journal gets it, sensation more luridly 
or oddly personal than that of a re- 
porter dull at “‘a human interest story.” 

The “making of a newspaper,” is, we 
learn from a perusal of this book, the 
making of a reporter. He and his in- 
genuities dominate: the scene through- 
out, The old style of newspaper was 
limited in its range; the new style 
seeks to provide for everybody, man, 
woman, and child, and is “a household 
necessity. To a certain extent it be- 
comes the daily instructor and enter- 
tainer for the whole family.” The 
qualification of the claim to instruct is, 
it appears, severely necessary. Mr. 


By John Given. 
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Given proceeds to ask at an early 
stage in his book what is expected of a 
hewspaper, and he discovers three 
classes of readers. 


According to one definition, and this 
is given by persons who always read 
the editorial columns carefully, a news- 
paper is a molder of public opinion. 
Those who are of this mind speak of 
the “Power of the Press,” and the 
“Fourth Estate,” and among them are 
most of the individuals who write 
lengthy letters to the editors and in 
print are known as “Fairplay,” “Jus- 
tice,” or “Pro Bono Publico.” When 
one of these persons discloses himself 
he is usually found to be well past 
middle age. A second definition comes 
from those persons who devote them- 
selves almost exclusively to the news 
columns. These, and they form a large 
majority of the newspaper readers, 
make the assertion that a newspaper 
is a recorder of current events. 


The third class consists of those who 
regard newspapers as scandal-monger- 
ing busy-bodies. The description of 
the first class at once betrays the atti- 
tude of an “up-to-date newspaper man.” 
It is old-fashioned to treat the press as 
a serious guide in public matters. The 
modern “journalist,” to use a term 
which is apparently not in favor in the 
United States, anticipates public opin- 


‘ion by a few hours; he reflects it in ad- 


vance; he does not seek to improve it; 
or, if he does, he is a fogey. The 
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things for which serious people care 
form the idle “padding” of the slack 
season :— 


Ordinarily, when empty columns are 
filled under pressure, a paper makes 
thrilling appeals for more _ school- 
houses, a better water supply, cleaner 
streets, and a more efficient police 
force. But a particularly keen-witted 
city editor avoids these old-time wants 
and enables his paper to call for things 
not so often before demanded. 


We hear hardly anything of the “lit- 
erary editor,” nothing of book-review- 
ing, nothing of the feuilleton. The 
only “stories” are those of events writ- 
ten up by the reporter, or by the resi- 
dent writers who get his skeleton of a 
“story” over the telephone. Before 
we got to the end of the book, we 
were somewhat tired of the details of 
this news-gathering; we had not reai- 
ized that a paper exists virtually for 
that and nothing else. This point of 
view is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing passage:— 


To preserve a proper balance between 
the editorial end of the paper and the 
news end is one of the editor-in-chief’s 
most difficult tasks. It is very, very 
easy for him to allow one to dominate 
the other, and he need only relax his 
vigilance a trifle to have his paper be- 
gin to approach smugness. The edito- 
rials are all well enough in their way, 
but a newspaper is first and foremost 
supposed to gtve the news, and the 
readers want facts, enough to permit 
them to form their own opinions. The 
majority of readers skip the editorial 
columns entirely, and doing this they 
will not tolerate the attempt to force 
editorials upon them through the news 
columns. Many persons, moreover, 
who do read the editorials do so in an 
antagonistic spirit, flaring up the min- 
ute they become aware that the writer 
is trying to relieve them of the neces- 
sity of thinking. 


Perhaps the average of intelligence is 
higher in the United States than in this 
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country, but we see no reason to con- 
tradict the general conclusion that the 
amount of people anywhere who take 
the trouble of thinking for themselves 
is very small. The feeble demand for 
well-written “leaders” has possibly af- 
fected the supply in both continents. 
The popular press strings together a 
few disconnected sentences about a 
trivial incident of the sort that pleases 
the sentimental or sporting section of 
the public, and no thinking is required 
or expected about an exercise which 
has evidently made the slightest de- 
mands on the reflective faculty of its 
composer. The “editorial writer” has, 
of course, no ideas or prepossessions of 
his own:— 


The man who could write convinc- 
ingly only when convinced would soon 
find himself in ill favor with the edi- 
tor-in-chief and the owner, both of 
whom assume that their commands 
provide full justification at all times. 
And, assigning topics, neither one of 
them bothers himself about the man- 
ner in which they are received so long 
as the surface complacency is pre- 
served, 


This. statement is frank enough to 
please the most alert and versatile of 
minds. Occasionally one would think 
that a man’s politics might prevent him 
from producing the proper compla- 
cency, but we hear little of politics in 
this book. Balzac in his brilliant “Mon- 
nographie de la Presse Parisienne,” 
which is in many ways still abreast of 
present practice, divides journalists 
into “Le Publiciste” and “Le Critique”: 
he did not perceive the predominance 
of the reporter. As he remarks: “Pour 
le journaliste, tout ce qui est probable 
est vrai’; but his further statement, 
“Il n’y a pas de police correctionnelle 
pour la calomnie et la diffamation des 
idées,” now needs modification. The 
law of libel is active, and the self-sac- 
rificing efforts of Messrs. Dodgson and 
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Fogg pervade the transatlantic com- 
munity :— . 


It has become pretty generally under- 
stood among intelligent persons that a 
newspaper can be reached through its 
pocket if in no other way, and in all 
the larger cities there is an increasing 
number of lawyers who busy them- 
selves spreading the information. The 
man who is libelled in these days is 
almost sure to have it brought to his 
attention that more than one lawyer is 
willing to undertake a suit for damages 
on a percentage basis, 


As a practical man Mr, Given has 
much curious information to impart, 
and generally writes with a skilled ap- 
preciation of the commercial side which 
shows an old and expert hand. The 
size of a paper depends, we are told, 
on the weather:— 


If a rain or snow storm is raging 
a small paper is the result, for then 
the managers of the big depart- 
ment stores cut down their adver- 
tisements, knowing that however 
tempting their bargains, there are 
many women who will wait for less 
disagreeable weather to do their shop- 
ping. An extremely hot or an ex- 
tremely cold day also leads to a cur- 
tailment of advertising for the same 
reason, 


Monday morning is the great time 
for suicides, and the first cold day for 
accidents in fires, Every Saturday 
morning crowded districts occupied by 
orthodox Jewish families provide some 
news :— 


These people, who are forbidden by 
their religion to build fires in their 
stoves on this day, their Sunday, turn 
the task over to old women outside of 
their faith who go about from house 
to house. The “fire-lighters,” in a 
hurry, frequently coax the fires along 
through the dangerous method of pour- 
ing oil on them, and now and then one 
of them sets her own clothing ablaze. 


It is pleasing to read that the untidy 
and frequently intoxicated Bohemian 
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of earlier days no longer alternately 
adorns and disgraces the press, The 
reporter has to be sober and steady, 
and a suspicion of bribery is enough to 
turn him out of his place. 

On the matter of newspaper style not 
much advice that is definite is given to 
the aspirant. Short sentences are de- 
sired, and the most important fact has 
to come first. The idea that every- 
thing is to be said as briefly as possible 
is somewhat needlessly contradicted, 
for we find by the way ample evidence 
that, in Balzac’s words, “style would 
be a misfortune without those dilutions 
in which events have to be drowned 
pour amasser le pubdlic.’” The last 
words, which we have left untrans- 
lated, show that the Frenchman had 
the right point of view, though he was 
absurdly interested in mere book-re- 
viewing. We are told that American 
editors object to hackneyed expres- 
sions, but if they make no more re- 
sistance to the pertinacity of the re- 
porter’s idiom than English authorities, 
we cannot say that they do much good 
to the English language. They sub- 
due, at any rate, to a greater ex- 
tent than the press in this country 
the personality of the writers under 
them :— 


The personal pronoun “I” now has 
for company in oblivion, so far as most 
papers are concerned, the editorial 
‘twe,” 

It is the almost universal rule that 
newspaper workers must write anony- 
mously, and this is especially true of 
the editorial writers, for the editorials 
are supposed to stand for the paper and 
not for the men who work for it. 


Telephones are so much more fre- 
quent than in this country that the fa- 
cilities for sending news are much 
greater. We are told, however, that 
you cannot keep out a competitor “on 
the wire” by telegraphing a chapter of 
the Bible, for there is a rule that “le- 
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gitimate business is not to be delayed.” 
This will deprive novelists of one of 
their favorite expositions of the 
“’cute” journalist or financier. The 
manufacture of non-existent news is 
discouraged, and is, it appears, known 
as employing the “grapevine wire,” a 
curious piece of slang. College grad- 
uates are largely employed and we 
learn—gracious concession—that Greek 
and Latin do not “impede any one’s 
progress.” The most cheering part of 
this book, indeed, is the recognition of 
education as an advantage to the re- 
porter. Even the higher mathematics 
and logic come in for a good word, and 
as for sociology: ‘‘A lot of fun is poked 
at this study, but it is healthy enough 
to stand it.” 

A chapter entitled “Uncovering the 
News” shows how the police, coroners’ 
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court, and courts of justice are used 
by the agile news-gatherer, and the 
first source of information has two 
further chapters devoted to it. ‘The 
“society editor’ is always overdone, it 
appears, with gossip largely provided 
by servants. Those who have “choice 
morsels” in this way, go from office to 
office, faintly indicating the merits of 
their indiscretion until they reach “the 
best sale.” 

Here we must close our notice of a 
book which is clearly and forcibly 
written for the most part, but some- 
what painfully devoid of idealism. Our 
quotations will give a fair idea of the 
book, and, we suppose, of the main 
principles governing the production of 
the fifteen million issues which hurry 
forth daily from the press of the 
United States, 





ON PIRATES. 


Of the nameless classics which were 
of so much concern to all of us when 
we were young, the most important 
were certainly those salt and bluster- 
ous volumes that told of pirates. It 
was in vain for kindly relatives to 
give us books on Nelson and his like; 
for their craft, beautiful though they 
might be to the eye, had ever the mo- 
ralities lurking between decks, and if 
we met them it was only that we 
might make their crews walk the 
plank, and add new stores of guns and 
treasure to the crimson vessel with the 
sinister flag which it was our pleasure 
to command, 

And yet the books that gave us this 
splendid dominion, where are they 
now? In truth, I cannot say. Exam- 


ination of recent boys’ books has con- 
vinced me that the old spirit is lacking, 
for if pirates are there, it is only as 
the hapless victims of horrible British 
crews with every virtue save that one 


which youth should cherish most, the 
revolutionary spirit. Who would be 
a midshipman when he might be a 
pirate? Yet all the books would have 
it so, and even Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
who knows everything that is worth 
knowing, does not always take the 
right side in such matters. The 
grown-up books are equally unsatis- 
factory to the inquiring mind. ‘l'reas- 
ure Island,” which is sometimes loosely 
referred to as if it were a horn-book 
for young pirates, hardly touches the 
main problems of pirate life at all. 
Stevenson's consideration for “youth 
and the fond parient,’” made him leave 
out all oaths. No ships are taken, no 
lovely females captured, nobody walks 
the plank, and Captain John Silver, for 
all the maimed strength and master- 
fulness that Henley suggested to the 
author, falls lamentably short of what 
a pirate should be. Captain Teach, of 
the “Sarah,” in the “Master of Ballan- 
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trae,” is better, and there were the 
makings of a very good pirate captain 
in the Master himself, but this sectiou 
of the book is too short to supply our 
requirements. The book must be all 
pirates. Defoe’s Captain Singleton 
repents and is therefore disqualitied, 
and Marryat’s Pirate is, as Stevenson 
said, “written in sand with a salt 
spoon.” Mr, Clark Russell, in one of 
his romances, ingeniously melts a pi- 
rate who has been frozen for a couple 
of centuries into life, but though he 
promises well at first, his is but a tor- 
pid ferocity, and ends as it began, in 
words. Nor are the histories of the 
pirates more satisfying. Captain John- 
son’s “History of Notorious Pirates” | 
have not seen, but any one who wishes 
to lose an illusion can read the trial 
of William Kidd and a few of his com- 
panions in the State trials for the year 
1701. The captain of the “Adventure 
Galley” appears to have done little to 
merit the name of pirate beyoud kill- 
ing his gunner with a bucket, and the 
miserable results of his pilferings bear 
no relationship to the enormous hoard 
associated with his name in “The Gold 
Bug,” of Poe, though there is certainly 
a familiar note in finding included 
among his captures a number of bar- 
rels of sugar candy, which were di- 
vided in shares among the crew, the 
captain himself having forty shares. 
The Turkish pirates mentioned in Pun- 
chas cut a very poor figure. You can 
read there how four English youths 
overcame a prize crew of thirteen men 
who had been put in the ship “Jacob.” 
In a storm they slew the pirate cap- 
tain, for with the handle of a pump, 
“they gave him such a palt on the 
pate as made his brains forsake the 
possession of his head.” They then 
killed three of the other pirates with 
“cuttleaxes,” and brought the ship 
safely into Spain, “where they sold the 
nine Turkes for galley-slaves for a 
good summe of money, and as I thinke, 


a great deale more than they were 
worth.”” Not thus would the chronicles 
have described the pirates who fought 
and caroused with such splendid devo- 
tion in my youth. To die beneath the 
handle of a pump is an unworthy end 
for a pirate captain. The “History of 
the Buccaneers of America,” written 
by a brother of Fanny Burney, a book 
which was the subject of one of Mr. 
Andrew Lang's appreciative essays, is 
nearer the mark, for among other no- 
table fellows mentioned therein is one 
Francois L’Olonnois, who put to death 
the whole crew of a Spanish ship, 
ninety men, by beheading them, per- 
forming himself the office of execu- 
tioneer. One of the gentlemen in this 
book turned buccaneer in order to pay 
his debts, while it is told of another 
that he shot one of his crew in church 
for behaving irreverently during mass, 
Sir Henry Morgan and Richard Saw- 
kins performed some pretty feats of 
piracy, but their main energies were 
concerned in the sacking of towns, and 
the whole book suffers from an un- 
accountable prejudice which the au- 
thor displays against the brave and 
hard-working villains of whom he 
writes. 

In truth these real pirates are dis- 
appointing men to meet. They are 
usually lacking in fierceness and in 
fidelity to the pirate ideals of courage 
and faithfulness to their comrades, 
while the fine nobility of character 
which was never absent from those 
other pirates, is unknown in the his- 
torical kind. Few, if any, of them 
merit the old Portuguese punishment 
for pirates, which consisted in hang- 
ing them from the yards of their own 
ship, and setting the latter to drift 
with the winds and the waves without 
rudder or sails, an example for rogues, 
and a source of considerable danger to 
honest mariners, 

If that were a fitting end for great 
knaves, the meaner ruffians must be 
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content with the pump-handle and the 
bucket. 

It is a bitter thought, but when all is 
said the pirate whom we value is only 
a fine imaginary figure of revolt. ‘he 
times have changed, the sword and 
the pistol are losing their value as 
symbols, and it occasions me no sur- 
prise that the Jolly Roger waves over 
Essex Hall, and our leading pirate cap- 
tain dresses in Jaeger. Of all the 
Buccaneers of America, but one is 
known to me to-day by name, and he, 
I fear, if his advertisements in “The 
Academy” have not deceived me, has 
a sense of humor, a thing essentially 
unpiratical. The “Buzzard” has 
flaunted its white ensign off the Em- 
bankment for many months and the 
boys of London have made no sign. | 
have ceased to look for the skull and 
cross-bones on those graceful masts; 
the times have changed. 

Yet while commending 

The Academy. 
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Shaw and Mosher for their timely 
recognition of their age, it is hard if 
our hearts may not go out to those 
gloomy vessels with their cargoes of 
gold and courage and rum, that sail, 
it seems, the mental seas of youth no 
more. Were they really bad for us, 
those sanguinary tussles, those star-lit 
nights of dissipation? A _ pinafore 
would wipe away a deal of blood, and 
the rum, though we might drink it 
boiling like Quilp, in no wise lessened 
our interest in home-made cake. But 
these regrets are of yesterday, and to- 
day I must draw what consolation | 
may, from the kindly comment of Mr. 
Lang: “Alluring as the pirate’s pro- 
fession is, we must not forget that it 
had a seamy side, and was by no 
means all rum and pieces-of-eight. 
And there is something repulsive to a 
generous nature in roasting men be- 
cause they will not show you where 
to steal hogs.” 
Richard Middleton. 
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Mr, Kipling is to receive the Nobel 
prize for literature awarded this year 
by the Swedish Academy. 


Prince Kropotkin has written a study 
of “The Great Revolution of 1789- 
1798” from the point of view of the 
people, which is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 


Mr. F. C. Selous’s volume of “Afri- 
can Notes and Reminiscences” which 
is about to be published by the Mac- 
millans enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing a preface written for it by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Among the forthcoming publications 
of the Clarendon Press is “‘The Rise of 
the Greek Epic” by Dr. Gilbert Mur- 


ray, which will be anticipated with 
eager interest by all who are familiar 
with Professor Murray’s striking trans- 
lations from the Greek dramatists. 


Mr. Murray will publish at once by 
authority from King Edward “The 


“Tetters of Queen Victoria” selected by 


Mr. A. C. Benson and Viscount Esher. 
The correspondence is in three vol- 
umes and extends from 1837 to 1861. 
In response to alien aspersions upon 
British lack of humor, Mr. J. A. Ham- 
merton has come forward with a vin- 
dication in the form of a volume on 
“English Humorists of To-day.” His 
evidence for the defence includes selec- 
tions from such expovents as Sir W. 8. 
Gilbert, J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, 
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W. W. Jacobs, Barry Pain, W. Pett 
Ridge, H. G. Wells, F. Anstey, G. K. 
Chesterton, Jerome K. Jerome, Owen 
Seaman, and Sir F. C. Burnand 
amongst others. Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton are the publishers. 


Some dreadful blight seems to have 
stricken the better class of English 
magazines. ‘“Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
which was founded at about the same 
time as “Temple Bar” and “The Corn- 
hill” has suspended publication, ‘“‘Tem- 
ple Bar” had preceded it into the limbo 
of magazines too good to be supported 
by the English public: and within three 
years “Longman’s Magazine,” “Leisure 
Hour,” “Good Words” and the ‘Sun- 
day Magazine” have met with the 
same fate. But the cheap and trashy 
magazines pile up enormous circula- 
tions, 


Mr. J. W. MecSpadden’s “Famous 
Painters of America” is a book for pic- 
ture-lovers, not for art-critics, or art- 
students. Its eleven chapters are so 
many biographical sketches of West, 
Copley, Stuart, Inness, Mr, Vedder, Mr. 
Homer, Mr. La Farge, Whistler, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Abbey and Mr. Chase, 
with a portrait of each and at least one 
specimen of his work. The sketches 
are written in an easy flowing style 
and abound in anecdote without being 
too personal for good taste, and the 
book should take high rank among hol- 
iday gifts. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Readers who are dissatisfied with 
the quality of a large portion of con- 
temporary issues of the press will be 
consoled to know, on such excellent 
authority as the Librarian of the Ber- 
iin University, that all our volumes, as 
printed at present, will be obliterated 
within two centuries. The principal 
cause is the use of paper made from 
wood pulp. To remedy this, it is pro- 
posed by the German authorities that 
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a certain number of copies of each edi- 
tion of a printed book should be 
printed on paper of a superior charac- 
ter for libraries. Happily, no one is 
likely to take so much pains as that 
with the “best-sellers.” 


In writing his “Winston of the Prai- 
rie’ Mr. Harold Bindloss seems to 
have imitated the musician who 
turned his sheet music upside down, 
and, playing the bass for the treble 
discovered some new and original airs. 
The hero of the story is robbed of his 
hame, and compelled to take the vil- 
lain’s, by no means a valuable pos- 
session, and during his efforts to invest 
it with a decent reputation he is placed 
in many novel and trying positions. In 
a company supposing him to be a prac- 
tised gambler he throws away a king 
on a trick already trumped by his part- 
ner; regarded as an idler, he declares 
himself a good farmer; he tells per- 
sons who know the owner of the name 
borne by him to be a speculator that 
he knows nothing of speculation, and 
many other embarrassing things be- 
fall him before he can again take his 
own name. Meanwhile the reader's 
curiosity is pleasantly excited and. he 
is held in suspense until very near the 
The tale is well written but its 
The 


end, 
strong point is its novel plot. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Those who would retain undimin- 
ished their admiration for the author 
who, in a season when unclean fiction 
was fashionable, produced a story as 
unexceptionable as it was subtle, “The 
Divine Fire,” and divided the honors 
and “best sales” of the season with 
“Broke of Covenden,” should avoid 
Miss Sinclair’s latest preduction, “The 
Helpmate.” It is impossible to sum- 
marize the plot decorously, but it is 
only fair to say that, apart from its 
immense deviation from good taste 
and decency, the book includes some 
admirably conceived characters, por- 
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trayed with artistic consistency. The 
fault lies in choosing the wrong mo- 
ments for portrayal. It has been said 
—and with too close an approach to 
veracity to be agreeable—that women 
write all the novels unfit for women to 
read. Coarser and more vulgar sto- 
ries of the species have been written 
by many Irish and Scotch women, and 
by one particularly unabashed English- 
woman, but none of them has caused 
keener disappointment than this, from 
the pen of the woman whom many a 
critic had hoped to see acknowledged 
as the leader of the younger British 
novelists. Henry Holt & Co. 


So many of the current “Series” and 
“Libraries” traverse the same ground, 
over and over, and include so many 
of the same works that it is rather 
refreshing to have an announcement of 
a “New Medieval Library,” in which it 
is proposed to make a feature of medi- 
eval masterpieces whick have hitherto 
been little, if at all, known to the Eng- 
lish reader. Of the early volumes the 
first is Christine de Pisan’s “The Book 
of the Duke of True Lovers,” now first 
translated from the unique MS. in the 
Middle French, preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, with notes and an intro- 
duction by Alice Kemp Welch, and the 
lyrics translated into the original me- 
tres by Mr. Eric Maclagan and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon. Six photogravures 
reproduce the illuminations found in 
the MS. The second volume—“Of the 
Tumbler of Our Lady, and Other Mira- 
cles’—contains the first translation 
from the MS. preserved at Soissons, 
only the first of the nine miracles here 
recorded having hitherto been done 
into English. The third volume in the 
series is a new edition of the first Eng- 
lish version of the medieval romance 
entitled “The Lady of Vergi,” trans- 
lated from the Middle French by Alice 
Kemp Welch, and originally issued in 
1903. “The Lady of Vergi’” went out 
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of print as soon as it was published, 
and has been considerably revised for 
the present edition. 


In the introductory chapter of his 
“Life of Japan,”’ Mr. Masuji Miyakawa 
says that he “can write out what he 
thinks, and express his ideas without 
correction as to the literary form or 
as to the English, asking no other's 
idea, suggestion, or assistance,” but he 
follows this somewhat brusque state- 
ment with so graceful a statement of 
his aims that the great multitude of 
his blunders shall remain unmentioned. 
His opening error of misrepresenting 
Mr. Kipling by quoting “West is West, 
and East is East and never the twain 
shall meet,” without giving the next 
two lines, is probably the result of ac- 
cepting some newspaper version as 
correct, and the intention of his own 
words can always be divined by a fair 
minded reader, desirous of profiting by 
the book. The volume contains only 
about 300 pages, and they are deco- 
rated in color, with all manner of gay 
devices, but this frivolity masks a seri- 
ous presentation of Japanese history, 
religious feelings, customs, sympathies, 
and hopes, and the author, by experi- 
ence in delivering many courses of lec- 
tures in this country seems to have 
learned not only what Americans wish 
to know, but also, what they do not 
know, and his pages contain many 
things not to be found elsewhere. 
Certainly the book is not for the care- 
less or for the superficial, but he who 
will take the trouble to seek for the 
spirit of which it is the embodiment 
will begin to see Japan. Baker, Tay- 
lor Co. 


The pious care of a granddaughter, 
Countess Giinther Grében, has pre- 
served the letters forming the stout vol- 
ume entitled “Ralph Heathcote” and it 
is to be wished that it had extended to 
editing them, for among repetitions, 
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suppression, and _ trivialities, nearly 
half the book is wasted, and is neither 
valuable to the historian nor amusing 
to the idler. The letter-writer was 
the son of George Third’s Plenipoten- 
tiary at Bonn and at Cassel, and grew 
up in the expectation of the diplomatic 
eareer. Circumstances for a_ time 
made him a soldier serving on the staff 
of various British commanders in Den- 
mark, Portugal, and Spain, not often 
in very great danger, although he oc- 
casionally saw a battle. At intervals 
he visited England, and wheresoever he 
went he moved in the court circle and 
wrote about it to his mother. After 
her death, finding his letters carefully 
preserved he made them into a sealed 
packet, and left them for his grand- 
daughter to find not long ago. The 
camp letters are the least interesting 
for he suppressed much for fear of 
terrifying his mother, more lest his 
words should be read by the enemy. 
He wrote best when describing Eng- 
land and the English of which neither 
he nor his mother knew much, but col- 
lected in one mass his correspondence 
is dull. The volume is illustrated 
with portraits and also with drawings 
originally enclosed in the letters and 
is excellently bound and printed. John 
Lane, 


Thoughtlessly, one envies Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries who saw and 
heard the living man, but what was 
their knowledge of him compared with 
that at the service of the humblest of 
his lovers to-day? Voice and aspect 
concealed the real man, and they who 
most truly estimated him could not 
be so awed by his greatness as they 
who know it surviving the wreckful 
siege of battering centuries. They be- 
fore whom he went in and out in Lon- 
don or in Stratford saw but the shadow 
of a vision compared to the gracious 
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shade visible to the great scholar who 
has walked beside it for long and 
happy years, and is the American man 
of letters most to be envied at this 
moment, Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 
The great volume now published of 
“The Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleo- 
patra” may not perhaps appeal to so 
large a company of readers as some of 
its predecessors in the Variorum Edi- 
tion; its personages are less beloved 
for themselves, less complacently re- 
garded as reflecting the reader and his 
friends and, occupying, the heroic plane 
excite emotions literary rather than 
sympathetic. But with those whose 
childhood days were happily passed 
among the dead; who glowed or 
thrilled as Plutarch or even as Rollin 
bade, and loved and hated with gen- 
erations long since dust, “Julius Ceesar’”’ 
and “Antony and Cleopatra” have no 
rivals in_ self-conscious princes, or 
very foolish fond old men or even in 
lovers beloved by all the world, and to 
them this volume will surpass all that 
have come before or that shall come 
hereafter. The delight of the volume 
begins with the preface, a master- 
piece of that scholarly playfulness of 
which so few Americans have the 
smallest touch and it continues with 
each page of enlightening notes, ex- 
plaining now the text and now the 
author. The passage of Plutarch on 
which the play is founded; Dryden's 
“All for Love”; other dramatic ver- 
sions; criticism from many sources, ac- 
counts of many presentations, a bibli- 
ography and an index complete the 
book. Doubtless only Mr. Furness’s 
fellow Shakespeareans may truly esti- 
mate it, but the humblest of his read- 
ers can bear testimony to the gracious 
ease with which he transmits his 
knowledge through his notes bringing 
one close both to the author and to his 
subject. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 











